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flight industrial econc- 
mists predict conditions 


for third quarter 


See Inside for Results 








Politics 


Leader points out weak 

spot: Business men crit- 

icize politicians—yet 

won't go into politics 
See: Why I’m in Politics 








Prayer 


How applying the spirit 


of prayer has made one 
executive's life happier, 


fuller, more rewarding 


See: A Business Man Looks at Prayer 
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FAMILIAR ACTS THAT MARK A BETTER WAY OF LIVING 
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Naturally, when you see people 


doing familiar everyday things 
with their hands—taking a pic- 
ture or drinking Coca-Cola or 
what not—it may not occur to 
you that such simple movements 
are the life of business. 
Fifty-five years ago, no amount 
of money would buy you an ice- 
cold Coca-Cola. The next year 


you could buy it for five cents. 





Delicious and 
Refreshin g 


Drink 


CM 





You 


click your 
Camera 


‘ror hold 


The price is still a nickel and you 
can buy ice-cold Coca-Cola never 
far from where you are. You and 
people like you helped to make 
that happen. You tasted 
Coca-Cola, you liked it. 

So Coca-Cola went into soda 
fountains everywhere. It went in- 
to bottles coming from hundreds 
of bottling plants. Then came 


the familiar red coolers. Then 






the famous six-bottle cartons. 
Finally, more than a million re- 
tail places to serve you. 
Coca-Cola comes to you pre- 
pared with the finished art that 
comes from a lifetime of prac- 
tice. You can taste the quality of 
Coca-Cola. That’s the main 
reason so many millions every 
day pause to enjoy the refresh- 


ment of ice-cold Coca-Cola. 





COPYRIGHT 1940, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 


Your desire for its quality 
and years of work have made Coca-Cola 
the drink everybody knows...and have made 
the pause that refreshes 
America’s favorite moment. 











SURE-FIRE (UETHOD FOR 
SIZING UP CAR VALUES 


YOU CAN PUT YOUR FINGER ON THE BEST BUY OF “’ALL THREE” 
LOW-PRICED CARS IN QUICK, EASY FASHION... 


See the 1940 Quality Chart. 
You'll see how “All Three” 
low-priced cars compare in 
size, comfort, safety, and in 
quality engineering features. 


©. 1940 QUAL! 


uae 


Take the wheel of a 1940 
Plymouth and let this car’s 
delightful Luxury Ride reveal 
for you the new motoring en- 
joyment low price now buys! 


& 
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OF 22 IMPORTANT QUALITY FEATURES FOUND IN HIGH-PRICED CARS... 


“Plymoite bat 2... Car hae tt... Ca’ hat 8 


N BUYING YOUR NEW CAR, there’s an 
I easy way to get the greatest size and 
comfort...the finest engineering. 

The 1940 Quality Chart shows that 
Plymouth is the only one of “All 3” Jow- 
priced cars that gives you a majority of 
the 22 big, important quality features 
found in high-priced cars. 

Plymouth alone gives you 117-inch 


wheelbase, the smoothness of front coil 
springs on all models, a six-cylinder “L- 
head” engine—famous for economy. 


See the Quality Chart at your nearby 
Plymouth dealer’s...then take the 1940 
Plymouth’s Luxury Ride. Plymouth 
Division of Chrysler Corporation. 


See the 1940 Plymouth Commercial Cars! 
Major Bowes, C.B.S., Thurs., 9-10 P.M., E.D.S.T. 
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QW HAULING COSTS 
THE WAY OTHERS 00 / 


@ @ TRUCK USERS in more than one 
hundred lines of business have proved 
for themselves—and for you—that the 
Fruehauf Truck-Trailer method of hauling 
brings economy in more ways than one. 















30% INVESTMENT 


Buy a small truck and a Fruehauf 

Trailer instead of alarge,more costly 

truck. A truck, like a horse can pull far 

more than it can carry. Hence, the small 

truck will pull as big a load as the large 

truck will carry—and the Truck-Trailer 
unit costs at least 30% less. 


30 on cas... 


The small truck will cost you 

less to operate than the big truck— 

30% less according to many users who 
keep cost records. 


30 on UPKEEP... 


Your upkeep costs will be less 
for the small truck. Savings here 
should be a minimum of 35%. 

















ON DEPRECIATION 





Your depreciation is sure to be 
less, since the small truck costs 
far less—not only to buy but to replace. 


IN OTHER WAYS... 


Perhaps, like many other truck 

users, you'll find a “shuttle” opera- 

tion anothersource of savings. You'll leave 

two or more Trailers to be loaded or un- 

loaded, while the truck is constantly at 

work pulling first one and then another 
of the Trailers ready to be moved. 


You'll save from start to finish with the 
Fruehauf Truck-Trailermethod of hauling. 
All the facts are in the booklet “Executive 
Thinking,” which is yours upon request. 








Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of Truck-Trailers 
FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY « DETROIT 
Sales and Service in Principal Cities 
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+ Eighty-nine million pounds of 
butter and nearly two and one-half 
million cases of eggs were brought 
into Chicago in one year by motor 
truck. 95 percent of all milk 
is brought to cities by truck. 
This is typical of the part 
trucks play in serving America. 


















‘Euginccred /nanipovialion ‘ 


MORE FRUEHAUF TRAILERS ON THE ROAD THAN ANY OTHER MAKE 
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In this “emergency”, certain restric- 
tive laws have ceased to be defensible. 


Congress should promptly remedy 
needless, nugatory laws crippling 
business and industry. 


National Defense Commissioners must 
not have their hands tied by red tape. 


Nor checkmated by political officehold- 
ers innocent of business experience. 

ad 
Preparedness cannot be furnished by 
politicians, only by those possessing 
the know-how. 


Have faith in Knudsen’s ability to 
speed-up production of defense essen- 
tials. 


The U. S. isn’t remotely in danger of 
immediate invasion. 


Hitler has already bitten off all he can 
chew—probably more. 


Prophecy: The Swastika will not rule 
the world. 


Investment bargains abound for those 
seeking income. 


Heavily-discounted bonds, preferred 
stocks, common shares of standard 
companies—all are today available at 
6-to-10% yields. 


Their quotations might go much lower 
on catastrophic war news; but they 
would keep on disbursing acceptable 
returns. 


It should be called the National Labor 


Ructions Board. 


Despite all contrary signs, don’t defi- 
nitely figure on a third term. 


The White House levies a strain on its 
occupants’ health. 


The New World will not be subjugated 
by the Old. 


Don’t become defeatist. 
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On Paces 13 and 14 of this issue are 
authoritative forecasts, made by ex- 
perts, of what probably lies ahead for 
American industry. 


But in another. sense, only one thing 
lies ahead for American industry: 
Gearing itself to the national defense 
program. For from this day to an in- 
definitely far future, the point of de- 
parture for industrial thinking and 
planning and operation will be the 
needs of national defense. 


Only a very improbable outcome of 
the war in Europe—a swift Allied vic- 
tory—can possibly change that fact. 
Under any other outcome, the key to 
industrial activity in this nation for a 
long time to come will still remain the 
needs of national defense. 


Thereby, industry is faced with the 
ereatest challenge and the greatest op- 
portunity in many years: To show the 
people of this country, beyond any 
argument and beyond any doubt 
whatever, that American industry un- 
der our system of free private enter- 
prise can and will do the job of pro- 
viding the defenses which every citizen 
demands. 


How to meet that challenge and how 
to seize that opportunity raise some 
fundamental questions of business 
management, They include sales prob- 
lems, production problems, personnel 
problems, financial problems, purchas- 
ing problems and many others, beside 
top management’s complicated prob- 
lems of co-ordination and _ general 
policy. 


The editors of ForBes are drawing on 
all their resources to find the answers. 
In future issues you can expect report 
after report on what progressive, for- 
ward-looking business management is 
doing and planning to meet the great 
challenge which it faces and the great 
opportunity which it has. One such re- 
port appears on page 16 of this issue. 

—THE Epirors. 
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BIG MACHINERY—for big jobs—saves time and money, 


conserves man-power. In this case—to dig, and haul 


out of the earth, coal, iron and other elements vital to 


industry and life. 


Keeping giants like this on the job—taking in their 
stride the stress and strain of machine-wracking opera- 


tions—calls for uniform, dependable lubrication. 


Texaco supplies industrial lubricants far and wide, 
through more than 2300 supply points. In addition, 
Texaco offers Engineering Service —to ensure the opera- 


ting economies Texaco Products promise. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY apeauee 


TEMACO 




















Light 
From Leaders 


Chief Justice Marshall aptly said, 
“The power to tax is the power to de- 
stroy.” I should like to translate this 
into a more constructive thought to the 
effect that “the power to tax is an 
obligation to conserve.”—FRanK D. 
LAYTON, president, National Fire In- 
surance Co. 


Basic need for the railroads is for a 
national policy under which regulation 
will be evenly applied to all forms of 
transport, so that each will be able to 
serve where it can provide the best 
and cheapest transportation, consider- 
ing all true costs.—A. D. McDona.p, 
president, Southern Pacific Co. 


While the United States represents 
about 40% of the economic power of 
the entire world and, in an economic 
war such as is being waged in Europe, 
could withstand indefinitely external 
economic pressure, our prosperity as a 
nation in normal years of peace de- 
pends in large degree upon the ade- 
quacy and efficiency of the American 
merchant marine.—JAMES A. FARRELL 
Jr., president, American-South Africa 
Line. 


As we pass through the tenth year of 
continuing deficits the Federal Govern- 
ment will have expended in that decade 
a sum equal to 70 times as many dol- 
lars as there were in all the minutes, in 
all the days, in all the hours of all the 
months of all the years since the begin- 
ning of the Christian era—$72,000,- 
000,000.—James A. Emery, general 
counsel, National Association of Man- 
ufacturers. 


If the political picture of the world 
should undergo a drastic change in tk» 
future, so that instead of 50 or 60 
independent nations there should exist 
only one or two groups dominated by 
ruthless powers, then international 
trade and finance may assume the 
character of domestic trade. . . . Un- 
der such circumstances it might well 
be that gold would no longer be need- 
ed. But under those circumstances life 
would be so different that the possible 
loss in the value of gold would, I am 
sure, be the least of our troubles.— 
Henry MorcEnTHAU Jr., Secretary of 
the Treasury. 














Shor {, short story... 


There’s one in every Meter stamp that comes on so 
much of your business mail these days! ... It’s printed 
(not stuck) in the sender’s office by a Postage Meter 
. .. valued for any kind of mail or parcel post... 
postmarked, with the mailing date recorded ... and 
has an exclusive meter number that always identifies 
the user... Cancelled when printed, the Meter stamp 
spares the letter two postoffice operations, gets it in 
transit quicker ... Happy ending for a letter! 

There’s more to the story... The sender of Metered 
Mail has done away with ordinary stamps, stamp 
counting, stamp leaks and losses; has finished with 
*lick-and-stick” mailing... keeps his postage secure 
from theft or loss in a Pitney-Bowes Postage Meter, 
and protects the people who handle postage... The 
Meter not only prints the postage, but seals envelopes 
and speeds mailing... automatically counts postage 
used, postage on hand, and pieces mailed . . . saves 
time, postage, worry ...is worth its cost in convenience 
alone—but usually saves its cost for any business, big 
or little . . . Call our nearest office and get the rest 
of the story—with a demonstration in your own office 
on your own mail! 


THE POSTAGE METER CO. 


1704 Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn. 


PITNEY Gcrenes wi BOWES 


Branches in principal cities + Consult your telephone directory 
IN CANADA: The Canadian Postage Meters & Machines Co., Ltd. 
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Better Transportation— Better Education 


The Little Red Schoolhouse is just a memory in thou- 
sands of districts and in its place stands the Community 
School with every facility for modern education. 

Each of these schools—and there are more than 40,000 
of them—draws its pupils from large areas. Over 90,000 
buses are in service over routes that add up to more than 
two and one-half million miles a day! 

In this important work International School Buses 
play a vital part. For thousands of schools throughout 
the nation they have written two indelible words into the 
records: SAFETY and ECONOMY. 

Into each International School Bus go the style, steel, and 
stamina that have built the world-wide reputation of Inter- 
national Trucks. As a result, these famous buses are out- 
standingly qualified to transport the school children of 
the country. 

When the discussion of school buses comes up, ask 
the nearest International Dealer or Branch for a demon- 
stration of the safety and economy of the best school trans- 
portation you can buy ... adapted to every type of body 
design and every capacity. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


( INCORPORATED ) 


180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


INTERNATIONAL SCHOOL BUSES 
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‘SwiTH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING’’ 








Fact and Comment 
yy \ 


Let’s Keep Our Heads 


Calling out National Guardsmen seems a symptom of 
hysteria, not commonsense. Governor Lehman, of New 
York, has assigned National Guardsmen to “protect” New 
York State armories, camps and buildings used by the 
armed force. “Fifth Columns” admittedly wrought treach- 
erous havoc in countries invaded by Hitler. Overwhelming 
is evidence that Germany has planted stooges, potential 
saboteurs, in various Latin-American countries. Here we 
have not only an avowed Communist campaigning for the 
Presidency of the United States—and awarded radio time 
by political decree, to promulgate subversiveness—but we 
have an organized German Bund. Shocking, under existing 
world conditions. 

Yet, no sensible American fears immediate unleashing 
of German blitzkrieg here. Hitler already has his hands 
full, already has enough enemies. What possible purpose 
could be served by damaging New York or other Ameri- 
can armories? Calling men away from their normal bread- 
winning duties to go into uniform to “protect” armories 
24 hours a day is more spectacular than sane. 

Far more to the point, far more realistic, would be 
tightening safeguards against sabotage in aircraft and 
other plants producing supplies for the Allies, and at docks 
where such supplies are loaded into ships. 

Meanwhile, Congress does well to subject aliens to scru- 
tiny, to compel them to report to the authorities, to call 
upon all Government bureaus to find out whether em- 
ployees owe allegiance to foreign governments and belong 
to organizations seeking to overthrow our established sys- 
tem of government. Traducers of America and American- 
ism have reveled in far too much license, license such as 
would not be extended for one moment by Germany, 
Russia or Italy to plotters against their form of govern- 
ment. 





The truly humble person rarely 
finds himself “insulted.” 





No Time for Springing Strikes 


The American people are aroused. They are shocked 
over Washington’s deplorable failure to put the nation’s 
defenses in order. They demand immediate intense reme- 








dial action. Industrial enterprises have been informed that 
they must subordinate everything to executing government 
orders. They have unreservedly agreed. Corporations and 
their top-notch executives have willingly placed themselves 
at Washington’s command—President William S. Knud- 
sen, of General Motors, has been granted indefinite leave 
of absence to serve the Government. Edward R. Stettinius 
has resigned his $100,000-a-year steel job to take up his 
National Defense Commission duties. 

Unfortunately, similar patriotism has not been exhibited 
by all labor leaders, by all labor unions, by all labor union 
members. A strike was called at Kearny (N. J.) by em- 
ployees of the Federal Shipbuilding and Drydock Co.; 
increased wages and other corcessions were demanded. 
(See page 11.) Employees of General Motors aligned with 
CIO authorized its chiefs to call a strike if various con- 
cessions were not granted. Incidentally, General Motors 
figures prominently in discussions of corporations which 
may be called upon to strengthen our national air force. 

Public opinion finally squelched sit-down strikes and 
other forms of labor lawlessness. Union leaders would be 
well advised not to arouse further enmity by springing 
strikes at plants capable of filling governmental contracts 
to strengthen our preparedness. In the principal countries 
already at war governments have cast all union rights, 
rules and regulations into the scrap heap and are laying 
down the law peremptorily to workers and employers alike. 
Labor leaders here had better watch their step. 





Take no time to dry tears of 
self-pity. Don’t shed any. 





Willkie Boom Rises Sharply 
Popular demand that Wendell L. Willkie be named the 


Republican Presidential candidate has been rising phe- 
nomenally. The latest polls bracket him closely with Dewey 
runners-up—notwithstanding that his nan. began coming 
to the front only a few weeks ago. In the New Jersey pri- 
maries more than 12,000 voters took the trouble to write 
in his name as their choice. His outspokenness has evoked 
widespread admiration. He doesn’t descend to finding fault 
with everything the New Deal has done. He has, with 


manifest sincerity, espoused genuine liberalism. 
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The breadth of his culture is surpassed by no other 
candidate, Democrat or Republican. His business experi- 
ence far outweighs that of all the others combined. He 
knows finance. He is an outstanding organizer. 

In short, he is admirably fitted to give America the kind 
of an administration it needs. Extravagance would be 
checked. The hordes of superfluous bureaucrats and other 
tax-eaters who have sprung up faster than weeds would 
be taken off the backs of taxpayers. Revival of business 
and prosperity would be encouraged, not discouraged. Un- 
employment, the most tragic of all our national ills, would 
be diminished were he elected Chief Executive. 





Nothing can conquer a stout, noble heart. 





How Utilities Have Won Public 


How confidence in investor-owned utilities is rising and 
demand for public ownership is declining is revealed by 
the extraordinary fact that of the 26 elections on municipal 
ownership held this year, the popula- 


known that it is our definitely accepted policy to do all we can 
to prevent the success of Germany in carrying out the program 
announced by the German leader. 

“I do not differentiate business men from any other category. 
All persons are equally interested in the protection of our coun- 
try, and all, I assume, are equally anxious that our nation should 
keep out of the war. The thing that will do more to make it 
unnecessary for our boys to go into the war will be our contribu- 
tion of supplies and facilities—airplanes, tanks, etc.—to the extent 
that they can be used by those who are, in effect, fighting our 
battle at the present time. 

“A business man, like any other man, presumably can decide, 
or learn if he wishes to learn, in what manner he may be helpful. 
Perhaps he can help by writing to his Senator or Congressman 
telling him how he thinks Congress ought to deal with this situa- 
tion. If he does not know how he thinks Congress should deal 
with such a question, then his first duty, as I see it, would be 
to inform himself and, after he has done that, it should be clear 
to him what he ought to do next.” 


Note his recommendation that certain laws ought to. be 
repealed. Eminently sensible. 





Buck-passers pass up all chance of rising. 





- 





tion voting in favor represented only 
3/10 of 1% of the total, whereas in 
1933 the figure was 70%. Does not this 
showing justify the deduction that it re- 
flects a marked change in the political 
thinking of the American people? Does 
it not suggest that New Deal business- the Forbes 
baiting has lost its glamour, that pri- 
vate enterprise is now being preferred 
to competition subsidized out of tax- 
payers pockets? 

Almost without exception, utility 
managements have steadily striven in 
recent years to merit both consumer and 
public esteem. This is bound to have a 





Humanizer of Business 
Award 


The eminent Board of Judges 
have selected the recipient of 
Humanizer of 
Business Award for 1939. 
Announcement of the winner, 
along with an account of his 
conspicuously effective activi- 
ties on behalf of his employees 
and his community, will be 


made next month. 


Expand Vocational Training 


New York City’s vocational schools 
have been besieged by an overwhelming 
army of youths. So enormous is the rush 
that many thousands are unable to gain 
admission. At the Manhattan High 
School of Aviation Trades 1,200 stu- 
dents clamored for the 400 available 
openings. Not one single seat is left in 
any of the city’s hundred trade schools. 
One explanation is that jobs in certain 
skilled industries are offered students 
even before they receive diplomas. 

Strictly practical vocational training 
should be doubled, trebled, throughout 








bearing on the numerous anti-utility 
plans and threatened prosecutions before Federal regula- 
tors. Alert administrators are not impervious to public 
opinion. 





If you think you are clever, it will be 
clever to conceal it. 





Willard Tells How To Help 


Daniel Willard, who played a most important role on 
the War Industries Board in the World War, tells Forses 
readers how we can best help to prevent the world being 
subjugated to dictatorship, democracy preserved. In re- 
sponse to my request, he states: 


“T have given careful thought to your inquiry as to what busi- 
ness men can do to help our defense program. I am not sure that 
I understand just what you mean by our defense program. Per- 
sonally, I think our program should be more than is indicated by 
the word ‘defense’. I think we should actively, promptly and in 
every possible way do all we can to supply the English and French 
with whatever material and facilities they may need and we may 
be able to furnish, particularly airplanes. 

“Our ability as a nation to serve in this capacity is somewhat 
curbed at the present time by laws on our statute books which, 
in my opinion, ought to be repealed, and it should be generally 
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this country. Happily, we have no dearth 
of high schools offering ordinary education. But we do 
have a lamentable dearth of schools offering the right kind 
of technical and other training to fit youths to enter the 
work-a-day world with practical skill at their finger-tips. 
State, municipal, community educational authorities all 
over the land should bestir themselves to remedy this de- 
plorable weakness. The present prospect is that a dearth 
of skilled artisans will develop in various lines, especially 
in technical trades. 

A youth properly taught how to use his hands, how 
to do some one thing well, stands far greater likelihood of 
finding employment than one not thus trained. Yet, in 
most schools beyond the primary grade, practical prepara- 
tion of youths to fit themselves into the modern world is 
treated as of minor importance, a mere sideline. After all, 
the most serious problem confronting nine out of every 
ten youths on leaving school is how to earn a living. 
Obviously, therefore, the utmost pains ought to be taken 
to fit them therefor. 

Our educational system needs drastic remedial over- 
hauling in this connection and direction. 





Deserving is a success foundation. 
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In the Business Spotlight 


What Happened 


As the European segment of the 
world it has known continues to 
crumble, U. S. business steels itself for 
drastic changes, resolves to be pre- 
pared for anything that may come, 
offers wholehearted, unreserved sup- 
port to sound national defense efforts. 
And as the magnitude of the national 
defense program grows by leaps and 
bounds, activity in lines which will be 
affected by it swings strongly upward 
(p. 33). Though huge defense orders 
are still in the planning stage, knowl- 
edge that they’re in the making causes 
buyers to commit themselves for fu- 
ture commercial needs. 


What’s Ahead 


Nationally-known industrial econo- 
mists forecast an average Federal Re- 
serve Board Index of 112 for July- 
August-September; foresee months: of 
delay in high-volume placing of na- 
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tional defense orders; predict that the 
defense program will in time sharply 
stimulate -heavy industries; but warn 
that a day of economic reckoning must 
ultimately come, however necessary re- 
armament may be from the national 
viewpoint (p. 14). 


Driving Force 


Encouraging to business is Wash- 
ington’s call for many of the nation’s 
outstanding executives to put driving 
force behind rearmament. Encourag- 
ing, too, is their acceptance. Patriotism 
is certainly the main reason; but an- 
other possible reason (subject to fu- 
ture developmetns) is also heartening: 
Executives of the caliber called on 
might have hesitated to take the plunge 
unless they believed that they would 
have the necessary authority and free- 
dom to make their ideas and methods 
effective. As it is, the list of execu- 
tives now working directly on national 
defense reads like a bluebook of 





American management: Ex-Chairman 
Stettinius of U. S. Steel; President 
Knudsen of General Motors; Chair- 
man Budd of the Burlington railroad; 
President Francis of General Foods; 
President Batt of SKF; President 
Biggers of Libbey-Owens-Ford; Chair- 
man Vance of Studebaker; Executive 
Vice-President Nelson of Sears, Roe- 
buck; President Dunn of J. G. White 
Engineering; Vice-President Morton 
of Koppers; and many others. 


How They Help 


But one much-asked question is still 
unanswered: How can the rank-and- 
file of U. S. business, eager to do its 
part, help the national defense pro- 
gram? Lacking word from Washing- 
ton (except to such vital industries as 
aircraft, machine tools), business men 
begin to work out their own answers. 
One is the willing release of key men 
for government service (see above). 
Other solutions now being applied: 


s 


Will labor subordinate self-seeking to national defense? The recent shipyard strike (see photo and p. 9) belies “full support” pledged 


by CIO and A. F. of L. Other-questions: Will the two factions make peace? Will unions fight government apprentice-training programs to 
relieve skilled labor shortages? Will organizing drives, jurisdictional disputes, hamper defense industries? (International) 
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Inventorying company manpower to 
determine what abilities and training 
are available; accepting educational 
armament orders, previously avoided 
because of high cost and plant dis- 
ruption; liberalizing vacation policies 
to allow better training of military re- 
serves; training labor to do the skilled 
work probably to be needed for re- 
armament; stepping up research on 
vital defense products, on substitutes 
for strategic and imported materials, 
on non-commercial ideas which might 
strengthen national defenses; making 


Business 


Two Roads Back 


The plan of renting autos to passen- 
gers at key destination points, intro- 
duced by the railroads last summer 
(Forses, July 1, p. 19), has gained 
so much favor with travelers that taxi- 
cab service in 25 cities has now been 
incorporated in the plan to handle the 
growing business. At the same time, 
the “travel now, pay later” plan, in- 
troduced a few weeks back (FORBEs, 
Apr. 15, p. 24), shows promise of be- 
coming a big business builder, with 
60 companies now participating. That 
the railroads believe they are on the 
road back to recovering traffic lost to 
other carriers is evidenced in plans 
for “streamlining” stations. Indirect 
lighting. steel furniture, Venetian 
blinds, are among improvements in 
tentative plans. 


For Red Cross 


D. Scrivanich & Co., pioneer dis- 
tributor in the sweet potato starch in- 
dustry, has developed a wartime idea 
that deserves to catch on. It is making 
a small charge for samples, formerly 
given free, and turning the money 
over to the American Red Cross. The 
plan has been accepted, says Scriva- 
nich, in very good grace. 


More Than It Got 


Swamped under the flood of events 
abroad and at home, the Brookings 
Institution’s recent impartial report on 
stagnation of the capital markets de- 
serves far more attention than it re- 
ceived. Based on two years of investi- 
gation, the report reaches three main 
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plans to assure continued smooth- 
running operations even if a call to 
arms requires personnel shifts; revis- 
ing company organization to be ready 
for armament production; planning 
industry committees and preparing 
trade associations to work with the 
Government; building new plants, ex- 
panding and modernizing old ones; 
giving priority to government orders; 
and making many other decisions and 
taking many other risks which would 
not be made or taken except as mea- 
sures helpful to national defense. 


Milestones 


conclusions: (1) The U. S. has not 
reached a stage of economic maturity 
requiring public enterprise to supple- 
ment private enterprise; (2) enough 
private money and private need exists 
to absorb the nation’s capital and la- 
bor resources for many years to come; 
(3) tax policies and SEC regulations 
which impede the flow of funds must 
be removed if stable conditions are to 
be re-established. 


Plastic Planes? 


Because airplanes and their engines 
are still largely built by hand, true 
mass production has not yet set in. 




























































This month, however, a 2,050-pound 
monoplane with “baked” wings and 
fuselage of plastic-bonded plywood, 
designed for mass production, was 
flown in California. The producer, 
Timm Aircraft Corp., explains that 
since the parts are molded in one piece 
to a precision fit, and simply lifted 
into position and bolted (see photo), 
such planes might be turned out as 
rapidly as automobiles. Producers of 
plastics are fascinated by the possi- 
bilities. President Harry M. Dent of 
Durez Plastics & Chemicals promptly 
stated that his industry’s facilities are 
ample to meet any demands whatever 
for plastics to be used in mass-pro- 
duced, plastic planes. 


35-Plus 


The first self-help club for unem- 
ployed women, called the Executive 


Woman’s Association, has just been 


formed in New York City. Limited 
to women of 35 or over who have 
earned at least $2,000 a year, the club 
stages group job hunts, etc., operating 
somewhat like the 40-Plus clubs for 
men (Forses, Feb. 1, p. 21). 


Holding Them Back 


For all the talk about automotive 
diesels, and all the discussion about 
their use in mobile instruments of war, 
few (about five or six thousand) are 
actually on U. S. highways. Three fac- 

(Continued on page 22) 
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FORBES 


B. C. Forbes Says: 


Business Brains Called; 


‘Anti’ Laws Need Amending 


THE THIRD QUARTER promises to bring 
increased activity. 

The aggregation, the constellation, 
of eminent economists employed by 
America’s foremost corporations, who 
have favored Forses with their an- 
alyses of prospects for the coming 
three months, estimate that the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board’s index of produc- 
tion will rise to 112, which would 
mean not only substantial improve- 
ment over the second quarter, but lift 
the showing well above any 1938 quar- 
ter and all but the last quarter of 
1939. 

After climbing to a peak of 128 in 
December, this authoritative yardstick 
declined to 119 in January, to 109 in 
February, to 104 in March. April 
brought still further recession, to 102. 
But the tide turned in May. 

This writer regards the economists’ 
estimate as conservative, in view of the 
pending stimulant of rush domestic 
defense orders and prospective heavier 
buying here by belligerents. 

Knowing that the Government will 
step in with demands which will re- 
ceive priority, many buyers are likely 
to place forthwith contracts with com- 
panies fitted to fill governmental re- 
quirements. This quickening of the in- 
dustrial pace may not await actual fill- 
ing of National Defense Committee or- 
ders. 

Our trans-Atlantic non-military ex- 
ports face shrinkage in view of the 
dramatic expansion of Hitler’s terri- 
torial domination. Suspension of the 
unrestricted export of machine tools 
will also be a factor. But there will be 


two counter-balancing developments: 


Expanded exports to the Allies, much 
heavier shipments to Latin-American 
and other neutral countries, as well as 
to Canada. 


The sudden realization of America’s 
lamentable unpreparedness is having 
one salutary influence: It is bringing 
home to those who have ruled the roost 
at Washington with an iron hand that, 
faced with a very stern national prob- 
lem, they must needs send an S.O.S. 
to brainy business men to come to the 
rescue. 

It was considered slick politics to 
excoriate men of affairs all through the 
New Deal regime—until emergency 
arose, emergency stemming from 
Washington’s shortsighted neglect to 
apply more of its multi-billion-dollar 
expenditures to fortify the nation’s 


strength to protect itself. The moment 
the danger signal was hoisted, the re- 
lentless attacker of industrial leaders 
wisely adjudged it prudent to enlist 
their services. 

This writer sees no occasion for 
panic, for defeatism. 

If such men as William S. Knudsen, 
Edward R. Stettinius, Ralph Budd, 
John D. Biggers, H. S. Vance, E. F. 
Johnson, be not thwarted by politi- 
cians devoid of business experience, 
the American people can calmly de- 
pend upon adequate measures being 
taken to make up for prolonged poli- 
tical shortcomings in the matter of na- 
tional defense. ’ 


Should Hitler annihilate French re- 
sistance, as he has annihilated re- 
sistance in country after country, there 
is no telling what might happen in 
our security markets. Should his ar- 
mies succeed in overrunning, sub- 
jugating the United Kingdom, many 
American securities probably would 
crumble cruelly. Should he pulverize 
Britain and attain his consuming ob- 
jective of obtaining complete control 
of the British and French naval forces, 
pandemonium could be expected to 
break out here. 

This writer does not for a moment 
expect Britain to hoist the white flag, 
to hand over her maritime might to 
Hitler, come what may. 

Should Hitler be stopped, what 
room there would be for a rebound 
in American stocks! 





NATIONAL DEFENSE EXPENDITURES 
FISCAL YEARS ENDING JUNE 30 — BILLION DOLLARS 
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Courtesy of Standard Statistics Co. 


The supplemental defense program has been so enlarged that it now overshadows the budgeted 
outlay for national defense. On the budget basis as of January, we were to spend $1,839,- 
300,000 on the Army and Navy in the 1941 fiscal year. Since then, additional requests from 
the President have increased the grand total to $4,300,000,000. Business will be stimulated 


when this huge program gets under way 
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Upswing Coming—But No 


What Was Asked 


THE FIFTH of the ForBEs quarterly 
forecasts by leading industrial econo- 
mists is on the same pattern as the 
previous ones. Just before this issue 
went to press, this wire was sent to 
them: “What is your estimate of the 
average figure which the Federal Re- 
serve Board Index of Industrial Pro- 
duction, adjusted for seasonal varia- 
tion, will reach during the third quar- 
ter? What will be the three most im- 
portant economic effects of the U. S. 
defense program?” 


What Is Forecast 


During the third quarter, business 
economists estimate that the Reserve 
Board Index will average 112. This is 
the median for all estimates. 

An average of 112 would be sub- 
stantially above the indicated average 
for the second quarter and, except for 
1939’s last quarter, would be higher 
than at any other time since July-Sep- 
tember, 1937. Despite current uncer- 
tainty, agreement is extremely close: 
No less than 78% of the estimates fal! 
within the very narrow range from 
110 to 115. Three economists make 
estimates for the specific months of 
July, August and September. They are, 
respectively, 110—115—120; 108— 
111—115; 112—114—111. 


Defense Program 


When it gets going full blast, almost 
all contributing economists agree, the 
national defense program will sharply 
stimulate the heavy industries. But the 
economists also agree that the time 
factor is important; the majority con- 
cludes that expanded defense plans 
can’t be converted into orders, and 
thus into production, for months to 
come in an important way. At the same 
time, they believe, knowledge that the 
orders are in the making will increase 
forward buying in many industries. In 
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this manner the defense program is 
already leading to increased produc- 
tion. Certainly, that means more em- 
ployment and smaller relief rolls. Pos- 
sibly, spending for defense may also 
increase commodity, finished goods 
and stock prices, strengthen consumer 
purchasing power, and offset the re- 
cent loss of important export markets. 

Yet majority opinion among econo- 
mists points out that spending money 
for armaments means spending money 
for non-productive goods, which is an 
economic waste. Therefore, the longer- 
run effects of national defense plans— 
however necessary rearmament may be 
—are not cheerful. Probabilities most 
frequently mentioned by contributors 
to this poll are: Higher taxes; larger 
national debt; lower living standards; 
stricter government controls over busi- 
ness; lower corporate profits; relative 
decline in consumer and luxury goods 


Boom 


industries; slowing down of residential 
building and automobile production 
and sales; and enlarged government 
efforts to maintain mass purchasing 
power. 


Contributors 


The outstanding business economists 
who contribute to this poll represent a | 
wide variety of geographical lécations 
and industries. Contributors include; 
Henry B. Arthur, Swift & Co.; W. C, 
Bober, Johns-Manville Corp.; William 
M. Carpenter, Edison Electric Insti- 
tute; C. W. Foss; A. H. Robinson, 
Eastman Kodak Co.; L. Seth Schnit- 
man, consulting economist; Rufus S. 
Tucker, General Motors Corp.; Wilson 
E. Wright, Armstrong Cork Co. Others 
have requested that their names not be 
listed because of their official connec- 
tions or for reasons of company policy. 
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James Scott Kemper practices exactly what he preaches. As president of Lumber- 
mens Mutual Casualty Co. and National Retailers Mutual Insurance Co., he is a 
business man. As delegate to the Republican National Convention, he is in politics. 
And as new president of the U. S. Chamber of Commerce, he is vitally interested 
in the relations between business and politics 


ONE OF THE WEAKNESSES of our pres- 
ent efforts to make readjustments to- 
ward prosperity in this country of 
abundant resources arises out of this 
fact: The participation of the business 
man in political affairs has not been as 
efficient as his participation in the in- 
ternal affairs of his business. 

Great advances have been made in 
mechanical devices. But comparable 
advances have not been made in the 
character and efficiency of the adminis- 
tration of public service. 


We hear in drawing rooms, on the 
streets, in business offices and in con- 
ference rooms, plenty of talk about 
waste and inefficiency in government, 
about discrimination and favoritism, 
about crooked politicians and political 
machines. 

The business man will protest that 
taxes are too large a proportion of the 
cost of business, that taxes consume 
from a fifth to a third of the products 
of our efforts. 

And yet it is a fact that few business 


men indeed spend an average of five 
minutes a day in definite and tangible 
political work. The system of individ- 
ual enterprise with its open door to 
opportunity and the incentive to prog- 
ress that it brings, will not survive 
unless this condition is corrected. 

Said in another way, the -business 
man is well informed on_ political 
generalities; but he knows little of the 
structure and mechanics of the machine 
that administers a mest important 
phase of his own business—that part 
of his business which represents public 
service, regulating his action or pro- 
viding facilities for his operation. 

He knows something about the tar- 
iff question. He knows something about 
big names in political parties. He fa- 
vors economy. But he forgets that our 
political course is charted from his 
local precinct and not from his state 
capital or from Washington. Political 
leaders at the seat of government may 
try to sway opinion at home, but the 
opinion at home can sway the political 
leader much more quickly and effec- 
tively. 





WHERE THE COG IS WEAK 





The business man is a citizen with a 
job and he differs from other citizens 
with jobs only in the degree of his re- 
sponsibility. He is responsible not only 
for himself but also for his property 
or for the management of the property 
of someone else. He is an employer 
and so he becomes responsible for the 
direction and guidance of other peo- 
ple. There isn’t any theory of repre- 
sentative government that does not in- 
crease a man’s responsibility as a citi- 
zen in direct proportion to his respon- 
sibility as a business man, and so his 
participation in public affairs must be 
enlarged to keep pace with the enlarge- 
ment of his business responsibilities. 
Otherwise, the public services of gov- 
ernment will nof keep pace with busi- 
ness in efficiency, and this weak cog 
can cause the destruction of the entire 
business system. 

The sum of this is that political 
work begins in the home precinct, and 
that effective effort to sell the case for 
business requires everyone who has a 
place in business to take an active part 
in local political organization affairs. 

Further, the personnel of business 

(Continued on page 35) 
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Wipe Out This Fifth Column! 


Poor health among workmen is a fifth column that can cripple production for national defense, 


‘ 


A health program for employees will kill that threat and return the cost many times over 


EmpLoyers lose money when workers 
are disabled just as surely as workers 
lose wages. 

Employers also lose money when the 
worker’s health is impaired. 

And though the employer’s burden 
may be largely “indirect” cost and 
therefore harder to measure, these 
costs nevertheless can raise production 
expense substantially. 

Furthermore, the newly-realized need 
of national defense requires faster, 
more efficient production—in which 
employee health is a key factor. 

This recent statement by the Com- 
mittee on Healthful Working Condi- 
tions of the National Association of 
Manufacturers points the way to a 
wide. avenue of cost reduction and 
efficient production: 


THE FIGURES ARE STARTLING 


“A 500-man plant has an expectancy 
each year of 335 days of disability due 
to industrial diseases and accidents, 
and 4,500 days due to non-occupa- 
tional illness and injury. 

“Translated into money, this repre- 
sents an average wage loss to the em- 
ployees of $24,135 a year, based on a 
$5 daily wage. 

“Such a loss is inevitably associated 
with a parallel disruption of produc- 
tion and, in addition, it directly affects 
the cost of compensation to the com- 
pany.” 

Higher all-around production costs 
result in several ways: 

Absenteeism due to illness always 
disrupts production and requires an 
additional average enrollment of 
around 10%. Average absenteeism is 





Harowp B. Bercen of McKinsey & Co., man- 
agement engineers, is a nationally-known au- 
thority on labor relations. He has been vice- 
president of the personnel division of the 
American Management Association, and for 
eight years was director of industrial rela- 
tions for Procter & Gamble. 
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more than nine days per year per em- 
ployee, not including absences of less 
than a week. 

Labor turnover due to illness means 
the selection and training of new em- 
ployees—procedures more costly than 
management usually realizes. 

Chronic diseases, which impair the 
health of 87% of persons of working 
age, decrease employee efficiency. 

Disability insurance premiums, 
which are often partly paid for by the 
employer, may be unnecessarily high. 

Physical disabilities contribute to 
accident frequency and increase work- 
men’s compensation costs. 

Unjust compensation claims and 
awards, made for injuries experienced 
before joining the company, may be 
costly. 

Poor health may cause bad em- 
ployee attitudes, and thus decrease ef- 
ficiency and provoke labor troubles. 

A leading industrial-health statis- 
tician estimates that an experienced 
employee disabled by sickness costs 
the employer at least one and one-half 
times his daily wage—considerably 
over $30,000 a year in a 500-man 
plant. Then, too, premature deaths in- 
crease group life insurance premiums. 
And the cost to employers of employee 
illness may be still further increased 
by occupational - disease awards in 
workmen’s compensation cases—each 
year witnesses a broadening of state 
occupational-disease legislation. 


HEALTH PROGRAMS LAG BEHIND 


Organized industrial health pro- 
grams have made less progress in the 
last 20 years than most other branches 
of personnel management because the 
effects of good or bad health control 
don’t show up clearly in the cost state- 
ment. Meanwhile, safety engineering 
has made significant strides, largely 
because the direct costs of accidents 
could be compiled. But even occupa- 





clearly prove their dollars-and-cents’ 


worth, as these examples show. 


tional safety work would undoubtedly’ 
have made more progress if employers 
had realized that the indirect costs of 
accidents run to approximately four 
times the direct costs. 


Systematic health programs can, 


4 


A company which tested each em- 


ployee’s eyesight, then made the proper 
correction of vision, reports output in- 
creased 27%. 


CHECK-UP SAVES $30,000 
In 14 months following the installa- 


tion of an eye room and periodic F* 
visual check-up, a machine-tool pro- 
ducer saved more than $30,000 in eye- 
injury compensation cases. 


A study of absenteeism in a com- 


pany, 80% of whose workers were 
women, led to preparation of suggested 
diets for employees who were over- 
weight or underweight. In six months, 
absenteeism dropped 25%. 


Moving an assembly department 


from next to a boiler shop to a quiet 
location reduced rejections from 75% 
to 7% and increased output 37%. 


Factory operators were changed 


from one form of repetitive work to 
another at suitable times during the 
day. Worker attitudes improved, and 
so did output. 


An automobile assembly plant em- 


ploying 3,200 workers developed a 
systematic health service. In three 
years, the annual per employee bene- 
fit payments for non-industrial dis- 
abilities dropped from $21.63 to $8.05. 


The organized health program of a 


Michigan foundry cut the need for 
paying sick benefits approximately 
50% in three years, and insurance 
costs fell to a point where savings paid 
the program’s entire cost. 


By installing a health and safety sys- 


tem, a packing plant with 500 employ- }, 
ees reduced labor turnover substantial- §, 
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The Small Plant The Medium-Sized Plant 


raid of the cost, few small companies have employee-health programs. Middle-range companies pay more heed to health. Richman Brothers 
t this Philadelphia paper-box maker (150 employees) can testify (men’s clothing) has 2,500 employees, a famous labor relations set-up 
at costs are surprisingly low, returns are gratifyingly large (Forses, Nov. 1, p. 14)—and complete medical care for workers 


The Large Plant The Branch Plant 


hdicott-Johnson Corp.’s Ideal Hospital exemplifies a medical care plan Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. uses “95% prevention, 5% cure.” But 
t employees that costs many thousands of dollars per year. Like much when cure is needed, all plants offer complete first-aid quarters, attend- 
aller spenders, Endicott-Johnson finds that it pays ants, a consulting physician, the services of specialists 
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ly, and reduced injury frequency and 
severity rates 84% and 71% respec- 
tively. 

A 225-man foundry, whose mini- 
mum training cost is $200 per aver- 
age molder, reduced labor turnover 
costs appreciably by health measures. 

Nor should we forget the benefits 
to employees in improved health and 
higher earnings. From a humanitarian 
point of view alone, industrial medi- 
cine is decidedly worthwhile. 


HOW SET IT UP? 


Granted, then, that an industrial 
health program is sound business 
policy —how can the employer go 
about setting it up? 

First comes the matter of objectives, 
which are well stated by the American 
College of Surgeons: 

1. To ascertain, by examination, the 
physical and mental fitness of em- 
ployees for work. 

2. To maintain and improve the 
health and efficiency of those already 
employed. 

3. To educate the worker in accident 
prevention and personal hygiene. 

4. To reduce lost time and absentee- 
ism from illness or injury. 

These objectives, obviously, are 
closely related to those of personnel 
administration, including employment 
management and safety engineering. 
The health program, therefore, should 
be tied in with the other employee 
relations activities of the company. 

It is worth noting that those objec- 
tives emphasize preventive health main- 
tenance—an approac’. much more 
effective and less costly than the emer- 
gency repair measures cliaracteristic of 
many plants. Careful planning and 
execution of preventive measures is a 
matter of common sense. Nevertheless, 
it is often difficult to get industrial 
executives to accept that policy, be- 
cause its benefits cannot be clearly 
isolated in the cost statement. This is 
true in small plants especially. 

No plant is too small to have an 
organized health program. While many 
plants employing over 1,000 workers 
have a well-organized medical staff, 
progressive companies with less than 
500 workers usually appoint part-time 
industrial physicians as medical direc- 
tors when starting organized programs. 
The time the medical director should 
spend in the plant varies, of course, 
with its processes, location and number 
of employees. In any event, he should 
report to the executive in charge of 
employee relations; and his work 
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should be co-ordinated with other per- 
sonnel activities, and with plant -main- 
tenance work, especially the control of 
lighting, ventilation, heating, noise, 
dust and fumes. 

In selecting a qualified medical 
director, it is best to consult an indus- 
trial physicians’ association, the local 
medical society or a compensation 
insurance carrier. Also, some profes- 
sional firms offer the services of indus- 
trial medical consultants. 

The medical director will often need 
registered nurses to help him. The 
N.A.M. Committee, for example, 
recommends that a nurse should spend 
at least two hours in the plant per 
week for each 100 workers. In a small 
plant, a full-time nurse can add other 
responsibilities to her health duties. 

It will be desirable for the medical 
director to give first-aid training to 
key employees in various departments. 
But no health program will ever be 
entirely effective until foremen are 
trained to accept their full responsi- 
bility for maintaining the health of 
their employees. Just as foremen are 
the real employment managers, train- 
ing supervisors and safety engineers, 
so they are the real health supervisors. 
Foremen properly trained in industrial 
health and held responsible for ex- 





Keep Him Healthy 


The “fifth column” threat (p. 
16) is no mere play on words. 
For a healthy workman is a 
good workman. And keeping 
him healthy now has such na- 
tional importance that, for the 
first time, both Army and Navy 
representatives attended June’s 
annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Association of Industrial 
Physicians and Surgeons, where 
2,000 members talked about the 
relationship between workmen’s 
health and national defense. 











ecuting the health program are essen- 
tial. This means that top management 
must also give active support to the 
health program. 

But an organized health program 
requires physical facilities as well as 
the persénnel to carry it out. These 
include adequate dispensary and hos- 
pital space for physical examinations 
and efficient care of the ill and injured. 

The size of the plant hospital de- 
pends on the number of employees, 
type and location of the company, 
nature of its processes and extent of 
the health program. The N.A.M. Com- 
mittee recommends approximately 125 
square feet for dispensary space in a 
plant employing 200 workers or less, 
and 300 square feet in one employing 
200 to 300. The American College of 
Surgeons recommends a minimum of 
three rooms—waiting room, tregtment 
room and a room for consultation or 
for physical examinations. But each 
should be treated individually. 


INVESTMENT VS. RETURNS 


A program iike this costs money, 
obviously. And to the cost sources 
already outlined must be added the 
necessary procedures—pre-employment 
physical examinations; periodic physi- 
cal examinations for executives and 
employees; accident and occupational- 
disease prevention; first-aid training; 
inspection of sanitation and working 
conditions; and keeping adequate 
records. 

Yet the matter of cost still goes back 
to this: A thorough industrial-health 
program requires an initial investment, 
just as a new machine does; but that 
investment will probably be repaid 
many times over in a relatively short 
time. 

A recent study made by the National 
Industrial Conference Board nails 
down this point. The Board reports 
that in 1938 the per capita cost of 
medical supervision and service in in- 
dustry was $6.12—a cost which was 
lower in large plants and higher in 
small ones. 

There are two apparent reasons for 
this cost difference. One is that “emer- 
gency repair” measures are character- 
istic in small plants. The other is that 
the preventive approach of the sound 
industrial health system prevails in 
large plants. 

In other words, an organized health 
program is much more economical 
than merely having a physician on 
call. But most small employers don’t 
yet realize it. 
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Federal taxes are going up. To 
make them bearable, local 
taxes must go down. And East 
Texas shows that local taxes 


CAN be cut 


ON A SULTRY, Summer afternoon in 
August, 1938, a delegation of citizens 
paid an unexpected visit to the County 
Commissioners’ Court of Hopkins 
County, Texas. 

Headed by a farmer and a hardware 
merchant, they were on a new kind of 
mission. 

The deélegation held a long and 
earnest conference wtih the Judge and 
the Commissioners. The county was in 
financial straits; for years, it had been 
spending more money than it took in. 

That conference was the beginning 
of a history-making reform in Hopkins 
County. A few weeks later, the Com- 
missioners’ Court held a public hear- 
ing on a county budget—the first time 
in the history of the county anybody 
had ever taken the trouble to have 
either a budget or a hearing. 

To the amazement of the county 
officials, more than 300 people 
showed up—farmers, doctors, mer- 
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The Chamber’s tax expert (left) works with a county auditor to dig from musty records the 
true story of a county’s financial condition. Working with officials is the keynote 


East Texas Cuts Taxes 


JULIAN CAPERS JR. 


chants, housewives, laborers and bank- 
ers. Referring to the mimeographed 
sheets which each brought with him, 
they discussed all phases of the spend- 
ing program intelligently, made sug- 
gestions, asked for changes in the 
budget. When they were through, a 
thoroughly workmanlike job had been 
done. The county had a good, sound 
budget, and a solid foundation had 
been laid for eliminating the accumu- 
lated evils of years of misgovernment. 





Jutian Capers Jr. is director of the pub- 
licity and information service of the East 
Texas Chamber of Commerce, Longview, 
Texas. 


That is a typical illustration of the 
method and effectiveness of a sound, 
workable tax-control program inaugu- 
rated by the East Texas Chamber of 
Commerce two years ago. The East 
Texas Chamber is a regional organi- 
zation of business men, farmers, mer- 
chants and industrialists, serving the 
rich 70-county region known as East 
Texas, which contains over half the 
wealth and population of the Lone Star 
State. 

The East Texas plan is simple. Its 
tax director, Curtis Morris, is an out- 
standing tax and research man who, 
when a need for reform is indicated, 


organizes local taxpayers’ committees 
in the respective counties by calling a 
meeting of a dozen or more interested 
key citizens. While these key men pro- 
ceed to interest others in the county in 
order to get a representative group, 
Morris goes to the courthouse, confers 
with the county officials and makes a 
“tax survey.” 

These tax surveys are simple, un- 
complicated documents, usually of five 
or six mimeographed sheets, which 
present a clear and simple picture of 
the essential facts relating to the coun- 
ty’s affairs. They show such elemental 
facts as tax valuations, tax rates, per- 
centage of tax collections, delinquent 
taxes, budget operations; expenditures, 
where the county’s money goes, to 
whom, and for what purpose; the facts 
about bonded debt, warrants, scrip, 
the cost of debt service, etc. Compari- 
sons are usually made over a period 
of years, and with other similar coun- 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Research in Shirtsleeves 


PHILIP H. SMITH 


A COMPANY need not be an industrial 
giant to profit from research. 

Time and again research has demon- 
strated that it’s the best thing there is 
to make a small company root quickly 
and grow fast, that it’s a powerful aid 
in fighing for survival against com- 
petition. 

But if you’re thinking of going in 
for research, you want to know some- 
thing more specific. 

When is a company ready to tackle 
it? 

Is it a matter of size? 

Do certain types of business lend 
themselves to research and others not? 

Where does one make a start in 
thinking about it? 

There are no flat answers. A survey 
of companies reveals no relation be- 
tween research activity and size. Nor 
is there any evidence that type of in- 
dustry is a deciding factor. Only one 
conclusion is possible: Research is a 
great and unavoidable experiment, a 
typical business risk, just as borrowed 
money and sales promotion expendi- 
tures and new plants are business risks. 
Research is just as necessary a risk as 
those others, too. 

The element of risk in research can’t 
be avoided. But it can be whittled 
down by thinking in advance about cer- 
tain phases of the problem. 

The first step is to get firmly in 
mind what research really is. 

Scientists say that research is a state 
of mind, and this is true. But it is 
more helpful to think of it as a tool 
of management. If you have a legal 
problem you hire a legal mind and 
hope for the best. Just so with re- 
search. If you have a problem of im- 
proving a product or process, or of 
developing new ones, you hire a re- 
search mind, and hope again. The fact 
that research is sometimes carried on 
at the top of a flight of marble steps 
and in an atmosphere of quiet, makes 





Puiuip H. SmirH is an authority on new 
technical trends and their applications in 
industry. 
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it seem mysterious. But it remains a 
business tool, however mysterious the 
outward appearance. 

Research must have a goal if it is 
to get results. The general objective 
of industrial research is survival and 
growth, but for best results it must be 
narrowed down to specific projects. 
The smaller the company and the more 
limited its funds, the greater the need 
for quick returns. This excludes em- 
barking upon long-term, exploratory 
projects of the “pure” type which led 
to nylon, for example; but it doesn’t 
rule out planning. Even development 
work must be well defined in scope 
and direction and enough time must 
be allowed to do the job. 

Once the goal is set and the work 
planned, that goal should be sought 
without deviation. Intermittent _re- 
search is costly because the cumulative 


good is scattered. Starving research in 
hard times is poor policy; so is pulling 
research men off their work to act as 
factory trouble-shooters when produc- 
tion is booming. Whatever you elect 
to do, stick at it. 

When you have decided what needs 
to be done and have resolved to set 
about it, you run smack into another 
problem. Will you farm out your work 
to commercial laboratories or con- 
sultants, or will you establish your own 
facilities? If you elect to run your own 
show, what kind of men do you want 
and where will you get them? 

Co-operative research offers real pos- 
sibilities if a manufacturer is in a 
community where it is available (see 
Forses, Feb. 1, p. 16). But such agen- 
cies are not common. When work calls 
for elaborate and expensive equipment, 
or the need is intermittent, an oytside 
agency may be the best bet because. 
the facilities are there, ready for 
prompt use. Tossing your problem into 
the hands of an outside agency, how- 
ever, is not a guarantee of success. 
There is a risk whoever does the work. 
Every company’s problem is different, 
and a decision on how the work is to 
be done cannot be made until the ob- 
jective is well defined. 

If a manufacturer decides to do his 

(Continued on page 38) 





All You Need Is the Inclination 





Cherles Pheips Cushing 


Many small companies think of re- 
search as some kind of costly magic, 
out of their reach. 

Actually, research is nothing more 
than a state of mind. As evidenced by 
this photo, research does not neces- 
sarily mean elaborate laboratories, 
staffed by white-coated scientists with 
a string of degrees after their names. 
Any company, no matter how small, 
can undertake “shirtsleeve research.” 
Backed by the right state of mind in 
management, a one-man, $50-a-week 
research department can work miracles 
of business-building. 

Since the turn of the century, re- 
search has given birth to hundreds 
of new products and processes, while 
it has improved many others. These 
have resulted in some 15,000,000 new 
jobs. Yet 150,000 manufacturers still 
have no research departments at all. 
There lies a wide-open gate to the 
future—and stronger national defense. 
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ALTHOUGH nearly a quarter of a mil- 
lion clergymen — Protestant, Catholic 
and Jewish—pray for and with us 
every week, pitifully few of us have 
learned to use prayer in our daily 
lives. 

I mean no irreverence, nor any 
criticism of the church or clergy. I 
am speaking about prayer only as a 
business man has come to understand 
it, and I want to share a discovery. 

What I have discovered is that there 
is only one basis for prayer, and it 
consists of just four words—Thy will 
be done. 

Most of us have repeated this fa- 
miliar phrase a thousand times, with- 
out ever sensing that it is the founda- 
tion not only of peace of mind and 
heart, but also of successful living. In 
itself the phrase is passive, but it comes 
to life as soon as we take the first 
two words seriously, and start putting 
some drive behind the last two: Thy 
will—be done. 

Most of what we commonly refer 
to as prayer is really petition—asking 
for something: “Gimme” this, “gim- 
me” that; save me from this, let me 
do that; favor me in some special way. 
Is it any wonder that so many of our 
“prayers” are not answered? 


A MATTER OF SPIRIT 


I look upon prayer, not as a nightly 
bedside petition, but as the spirit we 
infuse into our lives in the daytime. 
It is a matter of how much of the 
finest that is in us we are putting inte 
all our human relationships. 

I might be said to belong to the 
Abou Ben Adhem school of prayer. 
You will recall that in Leigh Hunt’s 
familiar poem, Abou said to the angel, 
“I pray thee, then, write me as one 
who loves his fellow-men.” If we are 
to live our prayer, we must express it 
in practical fashion in our dealings 
with those around us—the members 
of our family, the people among whom 





Tue AutHor, who prefers to remain anony- 
mous, is a business man of broad experience 
who serves as adviser to a number of large 
corporations. 


A Business Man Looks 


ANONYMOUS 





Prayinc Hanns by Albrecht Durer 


we live and work, the grocer, the let- 
ter-carrier, the corner newsboy. 

Many people seem to look upon 
prayer as necessary only in a crisis, 
or when things go wrong. They re- 
mind one of the little girl who went 
to spend a week with her aunt. “Now, 
Edna, say your prayers,” said her aunt 
at bedtime the first night. 

“No, Aunty,” said Edna, “I’m not 
going to say my prayers tonight, nor 
tomorrow night, nor the next night. 
Then if nothing happens, I’m never 
going to say them again.” 

But prayer can be much more than 
just something to turn to in emer- 
gencies, for comfort or self-protection. 
It must be a continuous putting-into- 
action of “Thy will be done.” 

I have observed that nearly all real- 
ly enviable lives are “continuous pray- 
er lives.” The men and women whom 
the world most respects, and rewards 
with its greatest satisfactions, are 
nearly always those who plunge into 
life with “Thy will be done” in their 
hearts. The fullness of their spirit 
overflows into their daily work, and 
spreads over all those with whom they 
come into contact. Most of us have 





at Prayer 


known one or two people like. that—a 
teacher who enthusiastically pours her- 
self into the lives of her pupils; a doc- 
tor or lawyer or banker who loses him- 
self in the welfare of his community, 
who sinks himself in his job in a spirit 
of unselfish service to his fellow-men. 
These are the people who win friend- 
ship, influence and preferment. 

Many people of real ability are de- 
feated simply because of their own 
selfish and unprayerful attitude. By 
jealously guarding their precious 
“rights,” by looking out over-care- 
fully for their own interests, they limit 
themselves to second-rate lives, with 
none of the thrill that comes from com- 
plete devotion to something bigger 
than oneself. Their prayer to the 
world, as to God, is always a petition. 

I confess that I did not discover how 
to apply the prayer to my own every- 
day activities until I introduced a sim- 
ple variation in it. A change of one 
word, in no sense altering its spirit, 
made the whole matter simple—“Thy 
good be done.” If we consider the 
good of our families in all matters, 
the good of our fellow-travelers, the 
good of the men and women who 
serve us and whom we serve, then we 
shall be considerate, fair, unselfish, 
helpful. This kind of practical prayer 
spirit irons out the differences and 
misunderstandings which are bound to 
creep into our human relationships, 
and makes people like us and want 
us to be happy and successful. 


“GOODWILL” IS THE ESSENCE 


“Good” and “will” are not synony- 
mous; but joiti them—“Goodwill”— 
and you have the essence of Christian- 
ity. 

As a practical business man, I see 
no reason for leaving the prayer spirit 
out of business or professional life. 
After all, our business enterprises, our 
professional activities, aim at serving 
our fellow-men. This we do most in- 
telligently—and with the greatest prof- 
it—when we adopt “Thy good be 
done” as our attitude toward custo- 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Business Milestones 


(Continued from page 12) 








tors holding them back were recently 
cited by Charles Edward Lucke, pro- 
fessor of mechanical engineering, Co- 
lumbia University: (1) The excess 
weight and cost per horsepower; (2) 
the need for a made-to-order fuel; 
(3) the necessity of specially blended, 
therefore high-priced, lubricants. 


Winner 


This year’s B. C. Forbes Award of 
$250 for the best paper dealing with 
public relations in the public utility 
industry goes to James M. Stafford, 
assistant advertising manager of Geor- 
gia Power Co., for his outline of an 
employee information program. An- 
nounced at the Edison Electric Insti- 
tute’s June convention in Atlantic City, 
the award also included equal honor- 
able mentions for C. M. Turner, assist- 
ant to vice-president, Ebasco Services; 
and Robert T. Livingston, director of 
education and commercial research, 


Long Island Lighting Co. 


Best Annuai Reports 


What is a good stockholder report? 

This is a question often asked now- 
adays. Until this month, however, it 
has been hard to answer. For there 
have been no standards for measuring 
reports, no recognition for exceptional 
accomplishment. 

Now Ralph Gates, management 
counsellor, offers the answer. Having 
just completed a study of 200 reports 
for 1939, he names 10 that he con- 
siders outstanding. 

Though the 200 reports differ wide- 
ly in size, form, printing, etc., the 10 
best all have six things in common. 

1. They are simply written, so that 
the average stockholder can read them 
without calling in a financial expert. 

2. They begin with a bang. The 
reader is not asked to plough through 
long, windy introductions or prologues. 

3. They are divided into a few ma- 
jor sections, making reference easy. 

4. They give a brief, clear explana- 
tion of any changes in company policy; 
a few words about new products, etc. 

5. They offer a boiled-down picture 
of industry trends, future prospects. 
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6. They are designed, or styled, to 
create pride in the company. 


New Notables 


Add two new buildings to the ranks 
of notable U. S. business structures: 
The six-story Boston headquarters of 





. . « last word in research 


Cities Service Oil Co., soon to be 
opened, will have two floors for offices, 
will use the other four floors for boost- 
ing company business—a super service 
station, plus three floors for built-in 
parking space. Chrysler Corp.’s two 
new engineering and research labora- 


tories at Highland Park, Mich., opened 
June 6 to celebrate the company’s 15th 
anniversary, offer practically the last 
word in research facilities. Typical 
equipment: A complicated instrument 
for analyzing samples of gas taken 
from a carburizing furnace (see 
photo)—important in controlling gear 
toughness. 


Personal Touch Pays 


So says a men’s furnishing store in 
the South, which recently completed a 
survey of sales approach. Highlight: 
When a receptionist met the customer 
and introduced him to a salesman, 
56% of the prospects made purchases. 
When the salesman met the customer 
with the usual, “Can I help you?” the 
percentage fell to 7%. When the cus- 
tomer was left alone until he asked for 
help, the ratio was 12%. . 


Best in 60 Years 


A lot of money and time have been 
spent to promote safety in Pennsyl- 
vania’s coal fields. That they have not 
been ill-spent is reflected in figures just 
released, which indicate that fewer 
men (325) lost their lives in the mines 
last year, though output was higher, 
than in any other year since 1880. 


Effect on Youth — 


As national rearmament goes into 
first gear (p. 11), competitive bidding 
for skilled workers becomes comnion. 
Already, however, rearmament is cre- 





Four Trends in Preparedness 


BEHIND THE HEADLINES, the automo- 
tive industry’s part in preparedness is 
being clarified realistically. At least 
four trends are clear. 

First, the best automobile mass-pro- 
duction brains will be utilized to or- 
ganize mass production of all prepar- 
edness items on a broad scale. Draft- 
ing of W. S. Knudsen was a number 
one step toward that end. 

Second, it will take time to convert 
automobile plants into munitions fac- 
tories or to production of aircraft and 
aircraft engines. It takes six to nine 
months'to retool for a new automobile 
model. There is no reason to believe 
that a switch to unfamiliar products 
can be made more swiftly, even allow- 
ing for increased need and pressure. 


Nevertheless, further conversion of 
some existing capacity to such pur- 
poses now seems certain, in addition 
to construction of new plant facilities 
for similar work (see p. 23). 

Third, aircraft problems under Treas- 
ury Department control will be solved 
by able, practical executives and tech- 
nicians drafted “on leave” from pri- 
vate companies. Many such men have 
already gone to Washington. 

Fourth, clear-headed planning by 
the industrial and engineering leaders 
now answering Washington’s call must 
precede widespread new production ac- 
tivity. This planning is going forward 
at a feverish pace in the hands of men 
who, like Mr. Knudsen, are used to 


working fast and accurately. 
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ating an interest in technical training 
among young people—something that 
business men and educators have long 
been trying to do without success. 


Meeting Events 


June is a peak month for business 
conventions. With less than half of the 
month gone, meetings were already 
rolling up an unusual record of work 
done and facts stated, including unani- 
mously-acclaimed support to national 
defense, plus the following: 

President Charles W. Kellogg of the 
Edison Electric Institute told members 
that the equivalent war munitions load 
of the last war would amount to only 
8% of the utility industry’s present 
annual output, while the industry now 
has generating capacity 40% above 
peak demands. 

Chemical manufacturers revealed 
that the U. S. now makes every vital 
chemical needed—a complete change 
since 1914. 

Lt. Col. E. E. MacMorland, Army 
ordnance department told the Society 
of Automotive Engineers, in regard to 
current problems affecting the aircraft 
industry, that the “choke-point right 
now and for many months to come is 
engine production of the higher horse- 
power ratings. It is, of course, known 
that farming out of engine parts is be- 
ing extensively employed by the manu- 
facturers. Some of the automobile 
companies are already participating in 
this work. The present indications are 
that several of them will undertake the 
manufacture of complete engines.” 

Purchasing agents were warned to 
watch three factors: Storage possibili- 
ties of commodities, effect of larger 
inventories on company cash positions, 
possible government-fixed maximum 
prices on some materials. 

Coal retailers were urged to form an 
acceptance corporation to finance sale 
of coal in installments, so that con- 
sumers would buy more evenly through 
the year, thus’ stabilize the industry, 
“aid national defense.” 

Makers of children’s coats and suits 
heard another stabilizing proposal: 
That the industry chart its peaks and 
valleys of production, use the data as 
a guide for individual manufacturers’ 
production and distribution schedules. 

Finally, the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association announced that its 
mid-year convention (week of June 
17) will give serious consideration to 
cutting deliveries from twice a day to 
once a day. Stated object: To conserve 
resources for national defense. 
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YOUR CUSTOMERS? 





Your cashier and some key men are bonded. 
What about your customers? Which is really the greater hazard — 
defaulting employees or defaulting debtors ? 


With every shipment of goods, you lend your capital without 
security—you stake its safety upon the ability of your customers 
to meet their obtigations. There’s a better way. Why not follow 
the example of Executives in thousands of Manufacturing and 
Jobbing Houses, who “bond” their customers by insuring their 
accounts with 4 ‘nerican Credit Insurance 

The conditions ure simple: A!! goods shipped under the terms 
of the policy will be paid for. You are reimbursed on insolven- 
cies, including reorganizations under the Chandler Act; and 
delinquent accounts are turned into cash. 


American Credit Insurance is obtainable in many different 
forms, covering almost every conceivable condition. Pioneers in 
insuring receivables, this company has protected millions of 
dollars of sales annually since 1893. Investigate. 


American Credit Indemnity Co. of New York 
J.F.McFadden, President - Chamber of Commerce Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 
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THE SALESMAN is on his own in nearly 
every interview. Most of what he 
learns, he must teach himself. And be- 
cause so few are apt teachers of them- 
selves, 20% of the salesmen go on 
making 80% of the sales. 

Nevertheless, salesmen can learn to 
teach themselves. Here are some meth- 
ods of doing it that are working suc- 
cessfully : 


1. “Measure Yourself” 


Salesmen can learn by measuring 
themselves against the performance of 
others. 

One company has its men sit near 
its purchasing agent (to avoid em- 
barrassment, the salesman seemingly 
does clerical work) and observe his in- 


Epwin Lairp Capy writes from long expe- 
rience as purchasing agent, salesmanager, 
factory and production manager, and market- 


ing counsellor. 
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terviews. Between interviews, the P. A. 
makes pertinent comments about the 
sales technique of the man who just 
left. 

Another company asks its men to 
answer questionnaires on why the 
salesforce as a whole is not doing as 
well as the star men. The men soon 
detect their own shortcomings—and 
sometimes suggest faults of the man- 
agement as well. 

A salesmanager told his men: 
“There are seven reasons why we are 
not getting all we should from this 
rising market. Please check and cor- 
rect the ones which apply to you: 

“1. Spending too much time on new 
accounts. Bad times are for missionary 
work; right now you should be cash- 
ing in on your old accounts. 

“2. Calling on small customers who 
wish to be reassured about deliveries. 
Do this by phone; give your time to 
the big ones. 


Keystone 

“3. Seeing too few people at big 
accounts. 

“4, Smugness over big orders, with 
consequent lack of trying to make 
them bigger. 

“5. Not enough analysis of which 
big accounts are hottest right now. 

“6. Softer hitting against competi- 
tion now that your sales are up com- 
fortably. 

“7, Willingness to tafk war or polli- 
tics instead of business.” 

Another salesmanager saves comic 
strips and cartoons; a surprising pro- 
portion of these deal with the human 
errors which salesmen make. When a 
salesman gets into a bad habit, his 
manager sends him pictures bearing 
on it, without comment. 


2. “Constructive Action”’ 


Sometimes the surest way to make a 
man’s fault worse is to call his atten- 
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Where the Unies Pacific Railroad 


stands on 


Aimorien’s Avintion Frogram 


HERE can be no doubt, in light 
of world events, that America 
needs an air force second to none. 


And there can be no doubt that 
supported by the cooperation of 
American industry the genius of 
our plane builders can find ways to 
meet any demands put upon them. 


Attention centers today on the 
building of military ships. 


As citizens of the United States, 
we stand foursquare behind such 
a project. 


As transportation men, we see an- 
other need, which is to strengthen 
commercial aviation too. 


Anything which increases the speed 
of communication and travel, knits 
the nation more closely together. 


That is what transportation has 
been doing since the first railroad 
was built, what it must continue to 
do if America is to develop and be 
secure. 


Some may see in this a diversion of 
business from the rails to the air, 
which at first thought would seem 
to work against our self-interest. 


That is the narrow view. 


It ignores the fact that in times like 
these cooperation counts for more 
than competition, and that intelli- 
gent self-interest starts with having 
the nation strong. 


What helps the country helps all 
business. And what helps business 
helps the railroads. 


On that basis, we welcome the 
growth of aviation, and to the speed- 
ing of its expansion program we 
pledge the full cooperation of our 
management and our road. 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
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tion to it. To avoid this hazard, sales- 
managers have men perform tasks 
which are off the beaten trails of sales- 
manship, but which make clear the 
bad effects of errors. 

Each man is given the special as- 
signment which will teach him most. 
One man was detailed to check the 
stock in dozens of stores which han- 
dled items he never had sold well. 
Another—a _ phlegmatic, non-respon- 
sive individual—was told to work up 
some new contests. And a salesman 
who had never learned to find new 
uses for an industrial product was 
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given the task of analyzing and classi- 
fying 1,200 action photographs taken 
by field service men over a period of 
years. All of these men taught them- 
selves. 

A fourth salesman, a man who never 
had co-operated properly with sales 
promotion, was assigned to analyze 
and compare all of the advertising of 
his company .and its competitors. He 
came out of this with new advertising 
ideas which his employer has used for 
two years. And the sales promotion 
manager now calls him the ace of 
teamworkers. 





“My! How Handy!“ 


“A pump right in the kitchen! What'll they think of 
next? You’re a lucky woman, Josephine.” 


UCKY? Yes—compared with 
toting heavy pails of water 


from an outside well. But if 
Josephine was lucky, what about 
her granddaughter of today? 

With electric lights, Josephine’s 
granddaughter doesn’t have to fill 
and clean lamps. With her electric 
refrigerator, she doesn’t have to 
keep the butter in the cellar in 
summer. Her electric cleaner makes 
it unnecessary to lug the carpets 
out and beat them. With her elec- 
tric range, she doesn’t cook over a 
hot stove. And the furnace keeps the 
house temperature right without 
her going near the cellar. 


Even if electricity’s .contribu- 
tions had stopped here, we'd still 
recognize it as one of the greatest 
benefits of our century. But in 
every branch of industry, electricity 
helps to make manufactured articles 
available at such low prices and in 
such quantity that more millions 
of people can enjoy them. 

For more than 60 years General 
Electric scientists, engineers, and 
workmen have been making elec- 
tricity more useful—creating for all 
of us comforts unknown to any 
former generation. Their efforts to- 
day are producing still More Goods 
for More People at Less Cost. 


G-E research and engineering have saved the public from ten to one hundred 
dollars for every dollar they have earned for General Electric 


9562-1M9 





GENERAL @ ELECTRI 
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3. “New Atmosphere” 


All human beings respond to 
changes in their surroundings; and 
this idea can also be used to get sales- 
men to teach themselves without call- 
ing attention to their faults. 

A new line will change the atmos- 
phere of the work. Salesmen of factory 
safety appliances were given a line of 
safety posters for bulletin boards. 
Profits on the posters were unimport- 
ant; but selling them broadened the 
safety thinking of the men, and helped 
them find more uses for the appliances. 

One salesforce tended to substitute 
beautiful demonstrations for hard 
fighting. Putting on special demon- 
strators to separate the functions of 
showing the product and closing the 
order stopped the practice. 

Changing compensation plans, con- 
tests and bonus systems also changes 
sales atmosphere. One manager, find-: 
ing that small customers would not 
buy if they owed his company much 
money, paid special bonuses if his men 
collected old bills first and went into 
sales talks second. A seller of machines 
on time payment started paying full 
commissions only as notes were col- 
lected; from then on, his men did 
more serious thinking about the pay- 
ing ability of prospects. 


4. “Power of Suggestion” 


Suggestion is a subtle but powerful 
method of getting an idea over. 

Changing their titles from “repre- 
sentatives” to “sales metallurgists” 
solved one problem of getting more 
demonstrations from men selling to 
factories. The title of “display repre- 
sentative” got grocery salesmen to 
spend more thought on the windows 
of their customers. “District sales- 
managers” as a title led the salesmen 
of an automobile parts manufacturer 
to give more help to jobbers’ salesmen. 

Sending salesmen to vocational 
schools for special courses has high 
suggestive value. What they learn they 
will use. 

One salesforce was asked to evaluate 
its job by answering questions which 
placed subtle emphasis on the points 
on which the force as a whole was 
weak. 

Down-in-the-mouth salesmen, blast- 
ed by a “surprise” product brought 
out by a competitor, were pepped up 
when the manager issued a list show- 
ing how many factory hands were 
employed per thousand dollars of 
sales. The information stopped that 
“all alone with trouble” feeling, and 
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reminded the men that the factory was 
behind them as a team. 

Men who have developed such bad 
habits as making too few calls are 
asked to write about those points for 
the sales bulletin. In that way, they 
talk themselves into better habits. 


5. “Same Medicine” 


People often will teach themselves to 
break bad habits if they are given lib- 
eral doses of their own medicine. 

One man was continually wailing 
about what a fine record he could 
make if the market research depart- 
ment only got proper information. He 
was put on the research force and set 
to ringing doorbells. It wasn’t long be- 
fore he was ready to admit that mar- 
ket research has problems of its own, 
and to make the best sales use of the 
data he was supplied with. 

A building supplies salesman ac- 
quired the habit of traducing archi- 
tects. “If only they would specify our 
materials . . .,” was his complaint. But 
when he was asked to talk with a long 
list of architects, he learned some 
things about his habitual attitude 
toward his market which greatly im- 
proved his results. 


6. “Blame Yourself” 


The one thing no salesmanager 
dares to do, of course, is to break a 
salesman’s pride. Consequently, some 
salesmanagers occasionally blame 
themselves for faults of the men, and 
trust the men to teach themselves in 
the argument that usually follows. 

“TI have given you too complicated 
a report form,” wrote one manager to 
his force. The men resold him on the 
form, and started using it correctly. 

“T fail to explain the product clearly 
enough,” another manager confessed. 
The salesmen told him that they were 
able to explain it thoroughly, and 
from then on they did so. 

The salesmanager of a fabrics house 
happened to be in a restaurant when a 
head waiter bawled out a counterman. 
The latter waited until the boss turned 
his back, then let a few gallons of 
coffee go down the drain. 

“There goes the price of that bawl- 
ing out, in coffee,” remarked the 
waiter. 

“Coffee!” the salesmanager cried. 
“That’s orders for fabrics. I, too, let 
myself go and yell at my men!” 

He was right. Salesmanagers are 
salesmen who sell selling to salesmen. 
They also learn by teaching them- 
selves. ' 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
World Headquarters Building, 590 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 








At Both Fairs— 


. ntempor ary A: C 


of the United States 





Paintings from each of the 48 states, 
District of Columbia, Alaska, 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands 


on display at 


International Business Machines 


Corporation’s Galleries of Science 
and Art 


WORLD’S FAIR OF 1940 IN NEW YORK 
International Business Machines Corporation’s building 


GOLDEN GATE INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION 
Palace of Electricity and Communication 
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PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S business-men 
selections as members of the National 
Defense Commission are admirable. It 
is profoundly to be hoped that their 
hands will not be tied by red tape, by 
interference from political officeholders 
utterly innocent of large-scale business 
experience. 

No better choice than William S. 
Knudsen could have been made to 
handle production. Arriving here from 
Denmark as a youth, he climbed the 
ladder sheerly by his own merits. At a 
relatively early age he was spotted and 
picked by Henry Ford, became one of 
his most important associates. Switch- 
ing to General Motors, he again dem- 
onstrated his worth so outstandingly 
that he was given greater and greater 
responsibilities, until finally, three 
years ago, he was made president, a 
position he has filled most successfully. 

“Big Bill” Knudsen is more than an 
extremely effective production man. He 
knows men as well as mechanics. He 
talks the workman’s language. They 
respect him. 

In General Motors, Mr. Knudsen is 
accorded chief credit for sending Chev- 
rolet to first place, in volume of sales, 
in this country, in the world. He has 
developed wonderful sales sense, won- 
derful ability to diagnose what the 
public wants. 

Moreover, speeding-up and gigantic 
expansion of production have been his 
forte. His motto is: “It can be done.” 


Epwarp R. STettinius (39), placed in 
charge of procuring war materials, 
curiously was a product of General 
Motors. He won his spurs with that 
corporation before he was annexed by 
U. S. Steel, then piloted by Myron C. 
Taylor. His advancement was rapid: 
In four years he rose from vice-chair- 
man of the finance committee to the 
top executive role, chairman of the 
corporation, notwithstanding that 
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W. S. Knupsen E. R. Srertinius 





Cuar.es E. Witson 


Invinc S. Ops 


important factor in the War Industries 
Board. 


RatpH Bupp (61), railroad represen- 
tative on the Defense Commission, 
started humbly, demonstrated such 
ability that he rose, step by step, until 


* 








he reached the presidency of the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy. 


THE MAN WHO has taken over Presi- 


- dent Knudsen’s responsibilities in Gen- 


eral Motors is Charles E. Wilson (49), 
graduate engineer, who won recogni- 
tion with Westinghouse and Delco- 
Remy before joining General Motors 
as vice-president. In five years he was 
made a director, four years later ele- 
vated to the executive vice-presidency, 
meaning that he became next-in-com- 
mand to President Knudsen. 

Very different has been the training 
of the successor to Stettinius, namely, 
Irving S. Olds (53). He is a lawyer. 

But he has been a director of U. S. 
Steel since 1936, has devoted much 
time to its affairs and to mastering 
steel problems. He has been a member 
of White & Case, the legal firm that 
has built up a unique position of 
influence in the financial, corporate 
world. 


GENERAL Hucu S. JoHNSON tells me: 
“Writing a daily newspaper column is 
the most interesting thing I have ever 
done.” 

The General was at one time one 
of President Roosevelt’s white-haired 
boys. If it should ever be published— 
which it probably will be by and by 
—the story of the intrepid, explosive 
General’s final break with Roosevelt 
would make astoundingly sensational 
reading. General Johnson and Wendell 
Willkie rank among the very few men 
who have refused to cringe when 
called on the White House carpet. 


THIS INTIMATE sidelight on how war 
is affecting the doing of business by 
Americans in Britain is supplied by 
James Cannon, London representative 
of Lord & Thomas, one of this coun- 
try’s leading advertising agencies: 
“While driving up from the country 


yesterday morning we were 





he wasn’t by training a_ steel 
man. 

Whereas Mr. Knudsen has 
been granted an indefinite leave 
of absence, Mr. Stettinius has re- 
nounced all connection with the 
Steel Corporation—rather to the 
surprise of many. 

This young man’s father was 
the all-important purchaser of 
supplies for the Allies in the 
World War. His brilliant record 
won him a partnership in J. P. 
Morgan & Co., the Allies’ fiscal 
representatives here. Ed Stettini- 
us, young as he was, became an 
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W. S. S. Ropcers, Texas Corporation 
F. PuRNELL, Youngstown steel ace 
Bos CaMPBELL, Rogers Peet 

C. D. Dattas, Revere Copper & Brass 
Cot. Knox, Chicago publisher 


stopped twice by the military, 
asking for identification, etc. 
For the moment I seem to be a 
bit out of luck as an alien. Our 
cottage in Sussex is now in one 
of the dangerous areas because 
of the parachute menace, and as 
an alien I am not allowed to 
drive a motor car nor ride a 
bicycle down there. I must stay 
indoors between 8 P.M. and 6 
A.M., and report to the Police 
every day. Of course, all of this 
is a most wise and intelligent 
precaution against Fifth Column 
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activities.” —B. C. F. 
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And the Biggest“Value 
Package’ at AnyPrice! 


ERE’S one time you can give 

your imagination free rein! 
One time you can picture the most 
glamorous kind of car beauty — 
and still not outdo the reality! 


\ 

my Yousimply haven’tseen“TWO- 
TONE” at its handsome best 
until you see how Dodge has 
interpreted it. It is utterly new... 
1 r entirely unlike anything else...so 
; 3 we =>. smart and attractive that leading 
Pm a! SRY style experts call it an achieve- 
= ck ee test ment in Color Harmony that’s a 

ayo EE Ae , year ahead of time! 


*3 oo 
¥ 42 
A ~h of Se 
; eS 
> 
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But Dodge “TWO-TONE” was 
designed to beseen...not just read 
about. And that means you sim- 
ply must get a “close-up” without 
delay. 


Go see it. And remember this— 
under its colorful beauty are the 
rugged character, dependability, 
and economy for which Dodge 
has always been famous. 


Best of all, Dodge prices start 
at just a few dollars more than 
smaller, low-priced cars. Your 
present car may cover the full 
down - payment. 

DODGE DIVISION OF CHRYSLER CORP. 


Tune in Major Bowes, Columbia Network, Thurs- 
days, 9to 10 P.M., Eastern Daylight Saving Time. 





F< Hat and Gown 
by Milgrim 
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FREE 
FORBES 
INDEX 

* NOW 
READY 


Covering Contents of 
January 1 Through 
June 15, 1940, Issues 








New semi-annual FORBES INDEX 
makes it easy for you to find answers 
to leading business questions treated in 
FORBES during the first six months 
of 1940. 


You'll find references to FORBES 
articles of the past six months under 
such headings as: 


Annual Reports Public Relations 
Anti-Trust Laws _ Research 
Business Outlook Selling 


Consumer Mov’t Small Business 


Foreign Trade Strikes 
Indust’l Relations Taxes 
Labor Relations Unions 


Monopoly Wages & Hours 


Multiple Mg’t War 


—and scores of other significant man- 
agement subjects. 


Order your copy of this FORBES 
INDEX on your business letterhead 
promptly before limited supply is ex- 
hausted. 


Send no money—this is a FREE 
service to FORBES readers. 


Industrial and public libraries as 
well as business executives who want 
reliable reference material for reports, 
studies, meetings, speeches, etc., will 
find the FORBES INDEX a valuable 


time and money saver. 


Order 


from: 


your copy TODAY—FREE 


FORBES 


120 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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New Building Items—No More Rust 
News of New Products, Materials 


Low-Cost Heating 


Tremendous developments have 
taken place in the small-home-build- 
ing field in the past couple of years. 
Continued emphasis on low-cost hous- 
ing finds equipment manufacturers 
striving to meet the special require- 
ments of this type of building by sup- 
plying quality equipment at low cost. 

One such contribution is a warm- 
water heating system that makes avail- 
able all the advantages of automatic 
control, interior beauty, year-round 
domestic hot water and mechanical 
simplicity for homes whose final cost 
is as low as $3,500. 

All moving parts are balanced for 
quiet, vibrationless performance. The 
room-heating units are available in a 
practically unlimited range of sizes 
and models—fully recessed, semi-re- 


cessed and free standing. (1-615) 


Saves Labor, Time, Money 


Another product that is playing an 
important part in the small-home field 
is a wall and ceiling material for dry- 
built construction that is available in 
giant panels, large enough to cover 
the entire wall of an average room. 
This fiber-board material is also avail- 
able in standard widths of four feet 
and in lengths of from six to 16 feet. 

The material has high insulating 
efficiency and a superior painting sur- 
face, we are told. One coat of good 
paint is usually sufficient to give a 
durable, washable finish to its hard, 
non-absorbent surface. (2-615) 


For Thin Walls Only 


Still in the building field, we have 
the announcement of a new double-end 
outlet box to simplify the installation 
of switches and outlets in the thin wall 
partitions found in most modern hotels 
and apartment houses. It is made up 
of new shallow covers and a rede- 
signed extension ring. The combina- 
tion of two of the covers with the ring 
permits the installation of two switches 


or outlets beside each other in the same 
box, but facing in opposite directions. 
In this way, two rooms can be supplied 
from a single run of conduit or cable. 

The covers may be mounted in any 
position, which makes fixing the po- 
sition of the box unnecessary before 
actual installation. (3-615) 


Paint Goes Farther ’ 


A new line of interior wall paints 
which are said to combine the advan- 
tages of oil paint with those of mod- 
ern, casein-base paint, has just been 
introduced. The manufacturer claims 
for them more spreading capacity and 
hiding power, greater clarity of color 
and higher light reflection. 

The new paint is a modified casein- 
base paint. But in consistency it looks 
much the same as a semi-paste lead- 
in-oil paint. This is because the ingredi- 
ents are tied together by coupling oils 
which are an integral part of the paint. 
This, in turn, results in a product that 
requires no screening and provides 


easier mixing and greater coverage. 
(4-615) 


New Material, New Design 


Originally developed for boat build- 
ers, a new rust-proof nail of unique de- 
sign is finding application in a wide 
range of industries where corrosion 
is encountered. 

A new series of sharp annular rings 
give the nail the holding power of a 
screw. But they are set at such an 
angle that in driving they won’t dis- 
rupt the fibers of the wood. No pilot 
hole is necessary before driving the 
nail, and it requires no clinching. Be- 
cause it is permanently rustproof— 
even in salt water—it will not stain 
wood into which it is driven. (5-615) 


Rustless Fish Hooks 


Rustproofing has proved its desira- 
bility in another field—in the making 
of fish hooks. The new hooks are 
made from a solid heat-treated alloy 
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containing approximately 98% pure 
nickel and are now being produced on 
a commercial basis. 

At present the hooks are available 
in five style sizes for a range of fish 
from the small-mouthed flounder to 
the tuna, and represent something en- 
tirely new in fishing equipment, we are 
told. (6-615) 


For Greater Safety 


A new device, no larger than your 
hand, performs a really big service 
when it comes to fire protection. It 
is a completely self-contained auto- 
matic fire alarm that sounds a warning 
almost immediately if a fire breaks 
out in the area it guards. It operates 
through the thermostatic action of a 
tiny mercury switch. When the tem- 
perature around it reaches a degree 
which indicates the presence of fire, the 
switch sets off a loud gong. (7-615) 


New Job for Plastic 


The crystal-clear plastic with the 
unique “light piping” qualities, which 
is by now well known to our readers, 
has recently added another application 
to an already lengthy list. 

It is an umbrella whose handle 
forms a flashlight when a light is 
needed. The handle, which comes in 
three styles, is made of the plastic, 
and transmits light from a standard 
battery and bulb concealed in the sec- 
tion of the handle adjoining the body 
of the umbrella. The light, released 
at the end of the handle, comes in 
handy in locating keyhole openings 
in cars, doors, etc. (8-615) 


1200 an Hour 


In the field of spray painting, there 
is an automatic sprayer to coat the 
ins:de and outside of steel tubes four 
inches long and one inch in diameter. 

The tubes are placed upright on an 
automatic turntable which rotates them 
as they pass in front of a solenoid- 
operated spray gun, synchronized with 
the action of the turntable. The insides 
are coated by a treadle-operated spray 
gun as they are set into a holder on a 
stationary table. Production is ]200 
per hour for the inside, and the same 
for the outside. (9-515). 

—A. M. Forses. 
Readers may feel free to write A. M. Forbes 
for further information about any of these 
items’ which may mean $ and ¢ to the 
reader or his company. When inquiring 


about a particular item, use of the key 
number at the end will be found convenient. 
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The miracle of the machine that 
captures a voice! Spencer Tracy, as 
“Edison, The Man,” in M-G-M’s 
picture of the same name, invents 
the first phonograph. 





Blessed Event 


for every business man 


The Edison Voicewriter (great- 
grandson of Thomas A. Edison’s first 
phonograph) is a blessed event to 
every business man. It receives instruc- 
tions, notes, dictation, memoranda. 
And it leaves your mind free to con- 
centrate on important matters. 


SAY IT TO THE 


EDISON 


Edip 


It’s a blessing to be able to talk your 
work away—to a beautiful, new, 
streamlined Ediphone. (A boon to 
your busy secretary, too!) Write Dept. 
H6, Thomas A. Edison, Inc., West 
Orange, N. J., or Thomas A. Edison 
of Canada, Ltd., 610 Bay St., Toronto. 


hone 


OICEWRITER 








oe me an 81/2"x Ee Miracle ‘hag 
(on your desk) 








’ 
"“... it’s streamlined!” 
(at your desk) 








See the beautiful, streamlined Edison Voicewriters today. 





And see “Edison, The Man,” starring Spencer Tracy — 
an M-G-M picture produced by John W. Considine, Jr. — 
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Tides of Industry 


THREE OF THE seven key factors charted below make strong showings, two are 
weak, two move sidewise (except for prices, all charts are based on “trend-de- 
tecting” four-weeks moving averages). The Pictograph reveals that business con- 
ditions in the nation as a whole are now farther ahead of last year than they 
were two weeks before. A wholesale turnover in the list of “10 best cities” brings 
in nine new ones; Minneapolis is the only holdover, while the Northeast is 


well represented. 
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Steel Output (% of capacity)— 
Further gains in a trend already 
strong are ascribed to additional Al- 
lied orders and advance buying in 
anticipation of national defense orders. 


Oo 


Department Store Sales (% o/ 
last year)—The upturn has leveled 
off, but consumer buying still exceeds 
last year’s volume. 


120+ 1940 
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Automobile Output (thousands) — 
The expected seasonal drop appears in 
full force, intensified by the Memorial 
Day holiday. Dealers’ stocks are re- 
ported to be substantial. 
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Carloadings (thousands) —Railway 
freight’s margin over 1939 increases. 
Most of the gain is in ore loadings. 
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Electric Power Output (billions of 
KWH)—tThe seasonal rise begins 
early; all regions increase, with the 
Rocky Mountain area in the lead. 
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Check Payments (outside N. Y. 
City, billions of dollars)—No definite 
trend is discernible, but a Summer rise 
is due before long. 
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Prices (1926—100)—The slump in raw materials prices was caused principally 
by sharply lower quotations on farm products, especially grains, livestock and 
poultry. Prices of hides and leather goods were also weak. 





DOES YOUR COMPANY 
HAVE A LOAN PLAN 
FOR EMPLOYES? 


you or other executives of your company 
have probably given much thought to 
the question of employe loans. Perhaps your 
company has even worked out a plan to 
provide funds when workers must. borrow to 
meet emergencies. But most companies feel 
that they are hardly prepared to cope with 
the many problems of family financing— 
that this service can better be provided by 
a special lending organization. 


Loan service for wage earners 


Such an organization is the modern small 
loan company. In twenty-three states House- 
hold Finance provides a source of small 
loans—at reasonable cost—for families of 
modest incomes. 

State laws regulate the operation of the 
family finance company. ese Jaws are 
usually patterned on the Uniform Small 
Loan Law, a model law drafted and several 
times revised by the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion. For years this impartial organization 
has been making a study of the small bor- 
rower’s problem and how to solve it. 


How workers borrow and repay 


At Household Finance responsible workers 
can borrow $20 to $300 on their character 
and earning ability. No endorser or bank- 
able security is needed. No wage assign- 
ment is taken. Borrowers repay their loans 
in convenient monthly installments. Below 
are some typical loan plans. 





AMOUNT} AMOUNT PAID BACK EACH MONTH 
OF Including All Charges 

CASH 2 6 12 16 20 

LOAN mos. mos, mos. mos. mos, 

loan loan | loan | loan | loan 

4 $ 10.38 |$ 3.63 |$ 1.95 

50 25.94 | 9.08] 4.87 


100 51.88 | 18.15 9.75 |$ 7.66 |$ 6.41 
150 77.82 | 27.23 | 14.62 | 11.49 9.62 


200 103.77 | 36.31 | 19.50 | 15.32 | 12.83 
250 129.71 | 45.39 | 24.37 | 19.15 | 16.04 
300 155.65 | 54.46 | 29.25 | 22.98 | 19.24 


























Above payments figured at 234% per month 
and based on prompt payment are in effect in 
New York and ten other states. Due io local 
conditions, rates elsewhere vary slightly. 











Families get more for their dollars 


Household believes that families should avoid 
unnecessary debt. So Household teaches and 
encourages home money management. The 
Household Finance booklets on budgeting 
and better buymanship have shown thou- 
sands of families how to get more for their 
dollars. Hundreds of schools and colleges 
now use these practical publications as texts. 

Wouldn’t you like toknow more about this 
service for your employes? The coupon will 
bring detailed information. No obligation! 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION and Subsidiaries 
Headquarters: 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 

** Doctor of Family Finances”’ 

America's largest family finance organization, 
with 280 branches in 183 cities 

eS SS Se A ee a 

HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION, Dept. FM-F 

919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Please tell me more about your loan service for 
wage earners—without obligation. 
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ON THE BUSINESS 
OF LIFE 


HE WHO DOES more than he is told, 
or than is expected of him, is not one 
of your grumblers, or complainers. 
His stake is high. He sees things ahead 
that his immediate superior may have 
missed. . . . Leaders spring from that 
group who are forever figuring out 
how to do the thing at hand just a 
little better than it has ever been done 
before—and in bigger fashion than it 
might have been requested. 
—GeEorcE MATTHEW ADAMS. 


You cannot run away from a weak- 
ness; you must sometime fight it out 
or perish; and if that be so, why not 
now, and where you stand? 

—Rosert Louis STEVENSON. 


You need not choose evil; but have 
only to fail to choose good, and you 
drift fast enough toward evil. You do 
not need to say, “I will be bad,” you 
have only to say, “I will not choose 
God’s choice,” and the choice of evil 
is already settled. —-W. !. Dawson. 


Riches and power in any form are 
most desirable if slowly acquired, or, 
better still, if actually earned. 

—BERNARR MACFADDEN. 


One resolution I have made, and try 
always to keep, is this: “To rise above 
little things.” —Joun Burroucns. 


They that govern the most make the 
least noise. —SELDEN. 


Truth forever on the scaffold, 
Wrong forever on the throne, 
Yet that scaffold sways the future, 
And, behind the dim unknown, 
Standeth God, within the shadow, 
- Keeping watch above his own. 
—LowELL. 
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The most mechanical jobs can be 
made interesting. Interest lies at the 
root of all good work. There are those 
who fill time and those who kill time. 
Well-filled time means both enjoyable 
work and enjoyable leisure, because 
time that is really well-filled leaves 
room for work and play. 

—GRENVILLE KLEISER. 


Today is a king in disguise; let us 
unmask him before he passes. 
—EMERSON. 


Good temper is like a sunny day; it 
sheds brightness everywhere.—SIDNEY. 


DousBLe BENEFIT PoLicy 


The more we learn how much it pays 
To live our best each day 
The less are we deceived by things 
That waste our life away. 
—Cnar es J. STARBURG. 


Labor is discovered to be the grand 
conqueror, enriching and building up 
natures more surely than the proudest 
battle. —W. E. CHANNING. 


Many of us spend half our time 
wishing for things we could have if 
we didn’t spend half our time wishing. 

—VaLve WorLD. 


God be praised for moments of in- 
spiration, when we are lifted up as on 
wings, and enabled to see what we 
might be. But God be praised even 
more for daily strength coming from 
quiet, steadfast fellowship with Him, 
whereby we may climb steadily day by 
day, step by, step, toward that true 
dwelling place of the soul which is 
upon the heights which we have 
glimpsed in our moments of vision. 

—WituiaM P. Merritt, D.D. 


When confronted with two courses 
of action I jot down on a piece of 
paper all the arguments in favor of 
each one—then on the opposite side I 
write the arguments against each one. 
Then by weighing the arguments pro 
and con and canceling them out, one 
against the other, I take the course 
indicatea by what remains. 

—BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 


Be a self-starter and don’t make a 
crank out of the boss. 
—Harry GuILBert. 


Life means, not submission to, but 
mastery of environment. 
—ABDON EL-TABAKH. 


As our Divine Lord permitted His 
disciples to suffer, to believe theirs was 
a lost cause, so He permits our souls 
to be purged by pain and anguish so 


that when our “little while” is done — 


we may enjoy the happiness nobody 
can take away from us. Ours is not a 
lost cause—it is a future of joy with 
God. —Josepu A. TyTHERIDGE, D.D. 


As we grow better we meet better 
people. —ELBERT HusBarD. 


Much of the present difficulty in in- 
dustrial relations arises from the fact 
that too many employers as well as too 
many legislators take the Labor Leader 
more seriously than he deserves to be 
taken, while taking the ordinary, 
everyday, middle-of-the-road wage- 
earner less seriously than he deserves 
to be taken.—Wuitinc WILLIAMS. 


In response to many requests from 
readers, a collection of the “Thoughts” 
which have appeared on this page 
during the last twenty-two years has 
been published in book form. Price $2. 





A Text 


Better is a little with righteous- 
ness than great revenues with- 
out right.—Proverbs 16:8. 


Sent in by Paul-A. Kleber, Lake- 
wood, Ohio. What is your favorite 
text? A Forses book is presented 
to senders of texts used. 
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Why I’m in Politics 


(Continued from page 15) 











concerns must do the same. This is 
more easily said than done. But my 
own idea is that staff personnel must 
be encouraged and can easily be in- 
duced to take responsibilities and in- 
terest in civic and political work. 

Any attempt to control party affiia- 
tions would be fruitless, and besides it 
would be a mistake. Let employees of 
a business organization choose their 
parties as they will and choose their 
causes as they will. But a business ex- 
ecutive has the same need to urge that 
they take an active hand in political 
affairs as he has to see that they keep 
apace of business developments and 
technical changes that occur in their 
particular business activity. 


BETTER THAN WE DESERVE 


We have heard it said that we get 
better representation in legislative as- 
semblies and halls of government than 
we deserve, considering the small 
amount of trouble we are willing to 
take in selecting those who represent 
us. In business life and in the profes- 
sions the complexity of problems has 
developed specialists. This condition 
applies to politics, too. A politician is 
another specialist, a man who has cho- 
sen public service as a career. A poli- 
tician is ambitious to the same degree 
that a business man may be. If he 
doesn’t have the benefit of the views 
of his constituents, even assuming he is 
honest, he will not develop in efficiency 
and he will not give the best service. 

In my own companies our people 
seem to be exceedingly receptive to en- 
couragement to take a hand in public 
affairs. This is true particularly of our 
young people. We find them on prac- 
tically every side of every question, in 
different factions and in different poli- 
tical parties. But one must admit that 
by their activity, being job-holders and 
taxpayers, sensible and mentally alert, 
every party and every faction is the 
better for their association. Further- 
more, their participation in politics 
yields large dividends in better public 
service. 

The case for business is a good one. 
It can be decided favorably before the 
bar of public opinion, if business peo- 
ple from the head of the business down 
to the most humble job-holder will 
learn the mechanics of the political 
machine and help make it work. 
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Research is radio’s 
road to progress 


ORLD WIDE radio communi- 

cations; national and inter- 
national broadcasting; radio use- 
fulness in times of peace and in 
times of national emergency, are 
all the products of scientific re- 
search. Without such research, the 
American radio industry would be 
non-existent. Without it, radio’s 
future usefulness would remain un- 
explored. 

Radio research has been the key- 
stone of RCA’s operation since 
1919. Today, this Company, which 
is engaged in every field of radio, 
is following its consistent policy of 
improving present-day radio ser- 
vices and pioneering in the de- 
velopment of the new. 

Three new services in radio now 
beckon those who would expand 
tadio’s usefulness to the public and 
who would create employment of 
men and money. They are Facsim- 
ile, Frequency Modulation, and 


Television. Involved in taese three 
new services are the transmission 
of printed matter and illustrations; 
the improved transmission of 
sound services; and the transmis- 
sion of sight and sound simulta- 
neously through the air. In other 
words, new and important com- 
munication services are now out of 
the laboratory and ready for use in 
the interests of education and en- 
tertainment, and for the service of 
industry and commerce. 

Research continues, however, to 
explore the unknown frontiers of 
space where additional useful radio 
channels may be created for a thou- 
sand and one additional services in 
the interest of mankind. 

RCAcontinues with 600 research 
specialists at work constantly im- 
proving the old and developing 
the new. Radio’s road to the future 
is the research road, the road to 
progress. ° 


Radio Corporation 
of America 
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BENEFICIAL INDUSTRIAL 
LOAN CORPORATION 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Dividends have been declared by 
the Board of Directors, as follows: 


PRIOR PREFERENCE STOCK 
$2.50 Dividend Series of 1938 


62!/.¢ per share 
(for quarterly period ending June 30, 1940) 


COMMON STOCK 
45¢ per share 
Both dividends are payable June 


29, 1940 to stockholders of record 
at close of business June 15, 1940. 


E. A. BAILEY 


Treasurer 


June 3, 1940 











UNION CARBIDE 
AND CARBON 
CORPORATION 


v 


A cash dividend of Sixty cents (60¢) 
per share on the outstanding capital 
stock of this Corporation has been 
declared, payable July 1, 1940, to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business June 7, 1940. 


ROBERT W. WHITE, Treasurer 














DIVIDEND 
ARMOUR 4 COMPANY 


OF DELAWARE 
On May 24 a quarterly dividend of one 
and three-fourths per cent (14%) per 
share of the Preferred Capital Stock of 
the above corporation was declared by the 
Board of Directors, payable July 1, 1940, 
to stockholders of record on the books of 
the Company at the close of business June 


11, 1940 
E. L. LALUMIER, Secretary 























LOEW’S INCORPORATED 


“THEATRES EVERYWHERE" 
June 7th, 1940. 
THE Board of Directors on June Sth, 
1940 declared a dividend at the rate of 
50c per share on the outstanding Common 
Stock of this Company, — on June 
29th, 1940 to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on June 18th, 1940. 

Checks will be mailed. 

DAVID BERNSTEIN 
Vice-President & Treasurer. 








UNITED CARBON COMPANY 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


A dividend of 75 cents per share has been 
declared on the Common Stock of said Company, 
payable July 1, 1940 to stockholders of record 
at noon June 15, 1940. 

C. H. McHENRY, Secretary. 








Your Dividend Notice in 


FORBES 


Directs Nationwide Attention of 
Influential Investors in Finance 


and Industry to Your Company. 
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Stock Market Outlook. | 


JAMES G. DONLEY 


AT THIS stage, when market followers 
appear to be convinced that he who 
buys stocks is necessarily making a bet 
at long odds on Allied victory, it may 
be well to get away from technical 
considerations and take a common- 
sense view of the market. 

As a starter, what President Farish 
of Standard Oil of New Jersey told 
stockholders is worth quoting. “We 
are confident,” he said, “that in the 
final shakedown, when this war is 
over, that we will still be doing busi- 
ness in the world. . . . We feel that 
the oil industry is such a vital part 
of the necessary workings of the world 
today that somewhere, somehow, we 
are going to be used.” 

Following through on Mr. Farish’s 
commonsense philosophy, it may be 
said that, if a stock sizes up as a buy 
on the basis of earning power and 
prospects, it is a buy, whichever way 
the fortunes of war may turn for the 
time being. If that were not the case, 
then it would logically follow that no 
activity is worth attempting until it is 
known definitely that the Allies are 
going to win the war. Obviously, we 
are not going to stop all activities. 

The commonsense view applied 
strictly to the stock market is that, 
measured by, performances of previ- 
ous “bear” movements, the decline 
from the high point of last September 
sizes up as a quite satisfactory cor- 
rection. Assuming that the “bull” mar- 


ket which we now know ended last 
September, began at the end of March, 
1938, from the low of 98.95 and rose 
to a peak of 155.92, more than 73% 
of that advance has now been erased, 
and on a time basis the “bear” move- 
ment has conformed to past experi- 
ences by lasting about half as long as 
the previous upturn. 

Given those facts, the commonsense 
speculator does not need to have a 
“preview” of the probable course of 
the war to understand that stocks are 
relatively cheap. 

To sum up: At this stage the 
chances favor the upside. The May 21 
low for the Dow-Jones industrial was 
broken only fractionally when tested 
later by the Belgian King’s surrender 
of his army. At this writing (June 7) 
it has again yielded only fractionally 
under pressure of the renewed Nazi 
drive on Paris. The rail average has 
not broken its May 21 closing. Dull- 
ness, in place of swift and sizable 
rally, suggests that a turn may be in 
the making. A closing at 117 could 
bring a rally to at least 122, with pos- 
sible later extension. Closing at 111 
would suggest quick but short-lived 
dip to 106, or lower. 


Advance release by air mail, or a tele- 
graphic summary of this regular ar- 
ticle, will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on 
request. 
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Investment Durelens 





Five Critical Questions 


JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


BECAUSE MANY important stocks have 
already declined to levels under the 
lows of 1937-38, investors are wonder- 
ing whether stocks will decline to the 
lows of 1932-33. During the latter 
period, many leading stocks sold be- 
tween $5 and $10 a share. 

Of course, conditions today are not 
the same as in 1932-33. Then we 
experienced the tail-end liquidating 
movement after a seven-year boom, 
when brokers’ loans reached $8,500,- 
000,000, money rates skyrocketed, etc. 
The real estate situation was bad, 
banks were failing in large numbers. 

Conditions today in these respects 
are exactly the opposite. Brokers’ loans 
are almost non-existent; money rates 
abnormally low; no inventory prob- 
lem; commodity prices low rather than 
high. We have gone through a long 
period of wearing-out and obsoles- 
cence. Even before the war commenced, 
only the spark of confidence was 
needed to start a long boom here. In- 
flationary possibilities exist. 

Now, however, a new consideration 
is injected into the situation: A threat 
to our entire economic system if Ger- 
many wins. The questions, therefore, 
are: 

1. Can Germany successfully invade 
England? (I am inclined to doubt it.) 

2. Will the United States enter the 
war? (I think it is possible.) 

3. How much will our taxes be in- 
creased? 

4. Can France hold out? (Doubt- 
ful.) 

5. If the British Isles are subju- 
gated, will the Empire move its gov- 
ernment and fleet to Canada? 

If the answer to the first question 
should be “Yes,” or if France sur- 
renders, then I think we are in for 
trouble. 

The Dow-Jones industrial averages, 
now around 115, might decline con- 
siderably. (They were 41 at the bot- 
tom in 1932.) I can scarcely conceive 
of a decline all the way to the 1932-33 
prices, but they might go part-way 


there, depending on the seriousness of 
the news abroad. 

If No. 5 occurs, at least the United 
States would be safe against a Nazi 
invasion. If this country develops its 
armament program on a_ complete 
scale, it is obvious that heavy indus- 
tries will boom. 

If taxes are not completely con- 
fiscatory, many stocks could show siz- 
able earnings. A real inflationary stock 
boom will probably occur some day, 
but it will likely start from lower lev- 
els. At least, it is not liable to start 
soon. 

If the British successfully ward off 
German invasion, the outlook would be 
definitely brightened. 

In view of unpredictable events, it 
would seem the part of wisdom for in- 
vestors to keep adequate cash reserves, 
and have nothing on margin. 

For those interested in buying 
bonds, the following are submitted— 
as far as I can see, the principal and 
interest are safe; but no prediction can 
be made as to whether these bonds 
will decline further: 


Now 

About 
American Water Works & El, 6s, 1975. .$100 
I IE Gos nw sie ecard coco scaiecdee 95 
Baltimore & Ohio Ist 4s, 1948......... 58 
Brooklyn Union Gas 5s, 1945.......... 109 
Columbia Gas & Electric 5s, 1952...... 101 
Gt. Northern Ry 4s, 1946, “H”.......... 88 
RN I No. nla os voc cme ceases 101 
GCoodricn 4560, T5GG. ooo. cc ccc ccc ccecs 101 
Phila., Balti. & Wash. 4%s, 1977........ 106 
Southern Railway 5s, 1994............. 84 
Os Us: INES oie Dons vicmaiismeseed 104 
Utah Power & Light 5s, 1944........... 97 
Baldwin Loco. conv. 6s, 1950.......... 107 
Continental Gas & El. 5s, 1958......... 81 
Florida Power & Light 5s, 1954....... 102 
Penn-Ohio Edison 6s, 1950............. 105 
N.. ¥. Railevays Ge, 196B8........ccesccece 105 


In a subsequent article, a selected 
list of preferred stocks will be pre- 
sented. 

—June 7, 1940. 


Advance release by air mail of this 
regular article will be sent to interested 
readers on the day of its writing. Rates 
on request. 








Many Benefits 
Combined 


Employees or their families 
need financial help in event 
of illness, accident, retire- 
ment or death. 


GROUP INSURANCE 


can now be written to cover 
all these necessities. 


EMPLOYERS’ INQUIRIES 
SOLICITED 

















“10 WAYS 
TO LOSE MONEY 
IN WALL STREET” 


You'll find the above title on page 175 
of Humphrey B. Neill’s enlightening 232- 
page book, “Tape Reading and Market 
Tactics”. Master these 10 human frailties 
and you'll avoid the grief that befalls so 
many investors who lack a careful plan 
and a definite market philosophy. 

Whether you constantly watch the 
market or only look at stock market 
quotations occasionally, “TAPE READING 
and MARKET TACTICS” will tell you: 


How te interpret market action 

How to detect turning points 

What stocks to watch 

How to interpret volume 

How to check tips on the tape 

How to judge favorable or detrimentel news 
How to use charts and statistics 

How to be cynical successfully 


—and dozens of other pointers that can mean 
pocketbook protection! 

The author, Humphrey B. Neill, is a market 
authority of many years’ standing. He reveals from 
actual experience the pitfalls of careless stock 
market operations and the ways of avoiding them. 

Learn the science of money-making in today’s 
markets. Send for this book today! You can 
start using it at once! 
eececeaa Fill In and Mail Now, . « «| aTR-6-15 
FORBES, 120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Please send me a copy of “Tape Reading and 
Market Tactics”. I will pay postman $3.00 plus 
a few cents postage. It is understood that I may 
read and use this book for 5 days ard return it for 
refund if it doesn’t fit my needs. (C.O.D. offer 
good only in U. S.) 


PR A owe ic da ue eu de t's oc dees nawedaceséaeuaee 


© Check here if you enclose $3 with eoupon. In that case 
WE pay postage rges. Same refund privilege applies. 
of course. N. Y. City residents add 6c for sales tax. 
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Research 


in Shirtsleeves 
(Continued from page 20) 








own research, his first real shock may 
come from discovering that A-1 men 
are scarce. The colleges and technical 
schools turn out material for further 
training rather than trained men; and 
the small company must have the lat- 
ter because it lacks time, money and 
facilities for training. As a matter of 
fact, the smaller the concern the bet- 
ter the man it must have. A man past 
middle life may be afflicted with “It 
can’t be done”; if young and inexperi- 
enced, he may not know how to 
approach a problem or he may lack 
the self-discipline needed to follow 
through. The number of college de- 
grees he has won't reveal these de- 
ficiencies. 

How, then, are you going to select 
good men? Well, specifications based 
on field experience put a premium on 
men who are imaginative, dynamic, 
keen observers, practical, who are 
willing to experiment and who get 
along well with other people. Such 
men are hard to locate, but they are 
well worth continuous seeking. The 
“hunch” type of worker seems to be 
going out of fashion now that research 
technique has become highly de- 
veloped. 


UNWISE TO STANDARDIZE 


What type of man is chosen depends 
a great deal on the nature of a com- 
pany’s work. One producer of high- 
grade control devices employs both 
college and non-college men, men with 
degrees and those without. This com- 
pany finds outstanding men from all 
groups and believes it unwise to stand- 
ardize too closely on research types. 
Another producer, making heavy ma- 
chinery, works men up from the ranks, 
complains that college-trained men 
lack patience, and points to ex-office 
boys as star designers. On the other 
hand, when chemistry enters into prob- 
lems (and it often does today) train- 
ing in fundamentals is essential. 

One manufacturer, who can take 
honors for originality of product, has 
worked out an unusual approach 
which covers not only the selection of 
research people, but the handling of 
them as well. He says: 
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“I take young and imaginative men 
with good records in college or indus- 
try. I know very well that this is the 
hardest type to handle and the most 
dangerous because they can easily 
wreck a program. For the first three 
months I make them work some time 
in every department to learn what 
makes the business tick. They aren’t 
permitted to do research. They mingle 
with hard-boiled, practical men and 
learn business first and foremost. After 
they get the picture of the business as 
a whole I expect them to use their 
imagination to find out where research 
can be useful.” 


TEAMWORK BRINGS RESULTS 


This manufacturer is _research- 
minded in all he does, and he knows 
that most college graduates are un- 
aware of industry’s problems. For a 
less skillful employer to undertake the 
training of men might end in disaster; 
but the idea that research success 
hinges upon an understanding of all 
the factors involved in a problem, is 
particularly sound for the small com- 
pany which cannot afford impractical 
flights of fancy. 

If research cannot have leadership 
from its employer, it must at least 
have understanding and co-operation. 
The research mind does not flourish 


in a negative atmosphere and if it must 
overcome employer sit-down strikes 
along with the natural obstacles of 
probing the unknown, it cannot do its 
best. Whatever the incompetence of re- 
search men, it can be matched by man- 
agement without vision. Believe it or 
not, one organization has recently laid 
off its bacteriologist because the man- 
ager doesn’t believe there are such 
things as bacteria; at the head of a re- 
search organization is a man who, hav- 
ing reached an over-ripe age, meets 
every factual revelation with “I just 
don’t believe it.” This suggests why 
some industrial research has flopped. 

Like many other things, you get out 
of research what you put into it. It 
seems to work easy miracles only to 
people who don’t know about the long, 
painstaking and logical toil behind 
every success. 

If the business man would view re- 
search as a quality of mind peculiar 
to some people, and as a tool for his 
use, he would have less hesitancy in 
adopting it, less chance of misusing it 
and a much greater chance of sur- 
vival. The risk of research is a legiti- 
mate business risk and no greater than 
many other risks which progressive 
management takes consciously day 
after day. For without risk there is 
little advance. 


Rubber, Made in U. S. A. 


DuRING THE WEEK ending June 8, 
thanks to industrial research (see 
above) the U. S. set out definitely on 
the road to self-sufficiency in rubber. 

For during that week, two of the 
nation’s biggest companies announced 
developments of far-reaching impor- 
tance in the manufacture of synthetic 
rubber. As a result, the defense posi- 
tion of the U. S. is immeasurably 
strengthened; and, at the same time, a 
potent breeder of war—the possibility 
of having to go hat-in-hand to an un- 
friendly nation for Far Eastern natural 
rubber—loses much of its power. 

The first announcement came from 
Standard Oil Co. of N. J., already 
building a plant for the licensed pro- 
duction of Germany’s synthetic rubber, 
buna. Now, says President W. S. 
Farish, the company has developed a 
companion synthetic rubber, “butyl,” 
which is in semi-commercial produc- 
tion. Made from petroleum by a proc- 


ess more direct and simple than that 
which creates buna, butyl is better 
than natural rubber for many uses. 

The second section of pavement for 
the road to self-sufficiency in rubber 
came from B. F. Goodrich Co. It is in 
the form of “ameripol,” a synthetic 
which can be processed and vulcanized 
like natural rubber and which, says 
the company, is fully capable of re- 
placing the natural product. Like butyl, 
ameripol is made from petroleum and 
is now in semi-commercial production, 
with a new plant under construction 
which by this Fall will produce several 
tons daily. Already, Goodrich has be- 
gun to manufacture tires using from 
50% to 100% ameripol; they will be 
higher-priced than natural-rubber tires, 
but expanding output will cut costs. 

Thus, the U. S. now produces six 
synthetic rubbers—neoprene, thiokol 
and koroseal, in addition to those men- 
tioned. 

















Congratulations 


Raymond D. Starbuck, George A. 
Ranney and Malcolm P. Aldrich have 
been elected directors of New York 
Central. 

Ralph M. Richmond has _ been 
elected a director of Electric House- 
hold Utilities. — 

W. L. Martwick has been elected 
vice-president in charge of sales of 
Foster Wheeler Corp. 

F. W. Brown has been elected a vice- 
president of Atlantic Coast Line. 

John L. Redmond has been elected 
president of the National Association 
of Credit Men. 

K. C. Gifford 
has ben appointed 
vice-president in 
charge of sales of 
Schick Dry Shav- 
er, and A. F. Fish- 
er vice-president in 
charge of engineer- 
ing and manufac- 
turing. 

Morgan B. Brainard has been elect- 
ed a director of United Aircraft. 

Clarence W. Hamilton, sales promo- 
tion manager of Globe-Wernicke, has 
been elected president of the Adver- 
tisers’ Club of Cincinnati. 

Thomas J. Watson, president of In- 
ternational Business Machines, has re- 
ceived the 1940 annual Captain Rob- 
ert Dollar Memorial Award for dis- 
tinguished contribution to the advance- 
ment of American foreign trade. 

Walter S. Tower has been elected 
president, chief executive officer and a 
director of the American Iron & Steel 
Institute. 

J. L. McCaffrey has been elected 
vice-president in charge of sales of In- 
ternational Harvester. 

Fred A. Ferroggiaro has been elect- 
ed executive vice-president and vice- 
chairman of the finance committee of 
Bank of America, San Francisco. 

John W. Hanes, former member of 
the SEC and Under-Secretary of the 


Treasury, has been elected a director 





K. C. Girrorp 


of Johns-Manville and International . 


Paper & Power. 

Sumner T. Pike has been nominated 
as a member of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission by President 
Roosevelt. 

William McC. Martin Jr. has been 
reappointed president of the New York 
Stock Exchange; Robert P. Boylan 
has been elected vice-chairman. 

Lloyd Patterson has been nominated 
for president of Life Underwriters As- 
sociation. 
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The Battle of Human Liberty : 


FREE ENTERPRISE 
VS. 


TOTALITARIAN SLAVERY > 








Every employer knows that the functions and achievements 
of our industrial system are not fully understood by enough 
people—that economic illiteracy is one of the greatest threats 
to the American system of free enterprise. 


Now, with our all-important defense program calling for 
national unity based on confidence and mutual understand- 
ing among industry, labor and government, it becomes im- 
perative for business to help people to see clearly the vital 


importance of safeguarding and expanding our Private 
Enterprise System. 


That’s why so many companies, big and small, are en- 
couraging their employees to enter the FORBES contest: 


“Why I Favor Private Enterprise” 


To participate in this worthy undertaking, simply tell us 
how many 


(1) Contest Blow-ups for your Bulletin Board 
(2) Contest Rules Circulars for Employees 


—you need to distribute among your plant, office, depart- 
ment employees. 


Encourage your employees to enter this contest. $200 
first prize—regular space rates for other winning contest 
papers published in FORBES. Contest closes July 31, 1940. 


Will one of your employees win recognition and gain favorable pub- 
licity for himself and your company? : 


Give your workers an opportunity to enter—mail coupon below for 
announcement material. . 


FORBES, 120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
6-15 
Dear Contest Editor: 


eee Contest Blow-Ups for Our Bulletin Board 


saeer es Contest Rules for Distribution to Employees 


I eile eRe cee aE 5 ss we 6c ble: Sola baoi o MAMA Sia a eae mado ncad o-cicia tails 
FE Sica aa SOE Es see Sieieldic das Posten ts ciaseiiinew hi wlises 
eo CCL ts CURE as Cae Ck G epithe bike Lal Tle Che Cee SOON Tis bua w tee Bete 
pet Noa oe eNews tet dn wide eea. Ou ae upis eget State 
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A Business Man 


Looks at Prayer 
(Continued from page 21) 








mers and clients. Sharp practices, 
small dealings, petty advantages, can 
have no place in any enterprise con- 
ducted in such a spirit. And a Thy- 
good-be-done reputation just about 
doubles one’s prospects for success 
in any business or professional field. 

The notion is widely held that “Thy 
will be done” means supinely lying 
down, letting a sort of Steam Roller 
God roll over one, and then saying, 
“Thank you, God, for crushing such 
a worm as I.” But “to do” is a tran- 
sitive (or active) verb. Why not put the 
emphasis on doing, rather than be- 
ing done to? To me, a man’s prayer 
should be expressed in deeds, not 
words. As Theodore Parker, noted so- 
cial reformer, so well expressed it, 
“He prays best who, not asking God 
to do man’s work, prays penitence, 
prays resolutions, and then prays deeds 
—thus supplicating with heart and 
head and hands.” 

Such was the spirit of a doughty 
Scotch Presbyterian preacher who once 
explained to me that he prayed as 
though everything depended on God, 
and then worked as though everything 
depended on himself. This conception 
of prayer makes Christianity an alert 
and dynamic force, rather than a mat- 
ter of spiritless resignation. Prayer 
takes on an entirely new emphasis— 
Thy will be done. 


BEHIND EUROPE’S TRAGEDY 


Today there is sore need for more 
“private virtue for public good.” For 
many years we have been trying to 
achieve social justice by legislation; 
but we shall make little real progress 
until a large enough percentage of us 
are privately living “continuous prayer 
lives” to swing the balance—and at the 
same time to prove the power of “Thy 
will be done” as a workable personal 
philosophy. 

In the tragedy that is engulfing Eu- 
rope we can see all too clearly what the 
opposite philosophy—the My-will-be- 
done of the dictator—leads to. Unfor- 
tunately, this spirit is by no means con- 
fined to distant dictators. We could all 
name My-will-be-doners right in our 
own circle of acquaintances and fellow- 
workers, petty dictators who are mak- 
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ing the world a harder place for all of 
us to live in, and an unhappier place 
for themselves. These people would be 
amazed to discover how their paths 
would smooth out, how much more en- 
joyable their lives would be, were they 
to substitute “Thy” for “My.” 

I commend the Welsh parson’s 
prayer prescription in Richard Llew- 
ellyn’s book, How Green Was My Val- 
ley: “Prayer is only another name for 
good, clean, direct thinking. When you 
pray, think well what you are saying, 
and make your thoughts into things 
that are solid. In that manner, your 
prayer will have strength, and that 
strength shall become part of you, 
mind, body and spirit.” 

To me, prayer is a vital, moving 
force any man or woman can use, cay 
in and day out, to make his or her 
little corner of the world a finer, hap- 
pier, more Christian place in which to 
live and work, and in so doing find 
rich rewards. 








East Texa 


Cuts Taxes 
(Continued from page 19) 








ties. The documents are so simple that 
any farmer or merchant can digest and 
understand them with half an hour’s 
study. 

Copies of the survey are then dis- 
tributed to the local taxpayers’ group, 
and mass meetings are called. Any at- 
tempt to “expose” or embarrass the 
county officials, or to mix in local 
politics, is completely absent. The co- 
operation of county officials is invited 
and sought. In most cases, it is gladly 
given. 

And does the program work? 

For the fiscal year 1939-40, 24 of 
the 70 counties in the East Texas 
region reduced their tax rates by 
amounts ranging from two cents to 50 
cents on the $100 valuation. Forty- 
three counties did not lift the existing 
tax rate. Average tax rates in the 70 
counties are the lowest in 25 years. 
And this year, for the first time in 
history, every county in the region has 
held a public budget hearing, and is 
operating on a_ well-prepared and 
properly adopted budget. 

Hubert M. Harrison, vice-president 
and general manager of the East Texas 
Chamber of Commerce, explains still 
another angle of the tax control plan 


in this way: “In Texas, industry and 
business, as well as the farmer, are 
chiefly concerned with local ad val- 
orem taxes—the levies on tangible 
goods, land, machinery, oil in place, 
buildings, stocks of merchandise and 
similar real and personal property 
which account for 85% of our mem- 
bers’ tax bills. 

“We feel, therefore, that the best 
thing we can do to encourage the fast- 
developing industrial possibilities of 
our region is to work for the control 
of local taxes, and thus create an en- 
vironment favorable to business and 
industry. 

“Furthermore, by working with lo- 
cal taxing units we avoid the political 
involvements which would inevitably 
result from attempting to favor or op- 
pose proposed State tax programs. 

“Finally, our work with local taxing 
units provides tax relief for every 
property owner—the hillside farmer, 
the storekeeper, the huge factory—in 
exact proportion to the value of his 
holding. Thus, our program avoids the 
possible stigma of being a ‘big busi- 
ness’ program.” 


New Business Ideas 


You WILL find new ideas in business 
management and equipment in the fol- 
lowing new booklets and catalogs. 
Write to the companies listed for free 
copies. 

ProBLeEMS IN OFFICE MANAGEMENT. Par- 
ticularly mailing problems. Points out the 
many advantages of Metered Mail over or- 
dinary methods of mail dispatch. The 


Postage Meter Co., 1704 Pacific St., Stam- 
ford, Conn. 


Tomorrow's Way To Detiver Goons To- 
DAY. To deliver merchandise at less cost, in 
less time, in better condition, a radically 
new motor delivery truck has been devel- 
oped—the White Horse truck. Adaptable 
to every phase of delivery. The White Mo- 
tor Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Your Next Piant. Valuable construction 
pointers and modern money-saving ideas for 
that factory you may be planning to build 
or redesign. Ford, Bacon & Davis., Inc., 39 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Correct Fasuions For MEN. To be 
fashionably and correctly attired is one of 
the greatest assets today in the business and 
social world. What the well-dressed busi- 
ness man is wearing. The Merchant Tailors 
and Designers Association of America, 400 
Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


VENETIAN Burnp MAnuat. Basic informa- 
tion for architects and merchants on the de- 
sign and construction of blinds, with proper 
methods of measuring, erdering and instal- 
ling. Chicago Venetian Blind Co., Michigan 
at 39th St., Chicago, IIl. 


(Please mention Forses.) 
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How the Courts See It 


James H. Dixon, tax consultant, discusses court decisions on retained profits. 


NEW COURT DECISIONS on old tax laws, 
departmental rulings and changes and 
the proposed imposts necessary to pay 
for the national defense program crowd 
upon us. It is little wonder that the 
average citizen, usually incompletely 
informed, is alarmed. All he knows is 
“what he reads in the papers.” 

However, the follow-up, which we 
endeavor to: present here, is generally 
less alarming—for example the sequel 
to Treasury Decision 4914, discussed 
in this column in ForBes for May 15. 
It set forth five conditions under which 
corporations became subject to the 
punitive provisions of Section 102 of 
the present Revenue Act: When they 
did not distribute 70% of their earn- 
ings as dividends or when the Bureau 
decided that that was not enough; or 
when they invested their earnings in 
securities unrelated to their normal 
business or lent sums to officers or 
made the corporation a family affair. 

Recent typical decisions of courts 
and other authorities, roundly condemn 
certain family corporations but sup- 
port the judgment of other corpora- 
tions in reserving earnings for the 
needs of a business. 

For example one family corporation 
(man or wife) owned 30% of the 
stock of another corporation and pur- 
chased another 60%, applying the di- 
vidends thereof on the purchase price. 
The District Court of Minnesota held 
that they were evading the surtax by 
permitting profits to accumulate in- 
stead of dividing them, and imposed a 
50% surtax. 

Another man-and-wife corporation 
was used to facilitate stock trading, to 
decrease prospective inheritance taxes 
and for other purposes. When the 
stock market declined, it was used to 
sell to it to establish stock losses, which 
they deducted from their own income 
tax returns. Here the Board of Tax 
Appeals insisted that the corporation 
was a holding or investment company, 
whose intent was to evade payment 
of the 50% surtax. It. was sustained by 
the District Court, which stated point- 
edly that “the corporation is the in- 


corporated pocketbook” of the couple, 
used to transfer assets from one pocket 
to another. 

These fairly obvious cases are offset 
by another decision in which the tax- 
payer was upheld and the Commis- 
sioner overruled by the Board of Tax 
Appeals. Here a manufacturing cor- 
poration had accumulated at the end 
of the taxable year $343,959.08 in cash 
and U. S. bonds costing $93,774.42. 
The Commissioner had ruled that the 
accumulation had been made to evade 
the imposition of a surtax on its stock- 
holders. The Board of Tax Appeals 
held that the Commissioner had failed 
to establish that as a fact. The deci- 
sion added (and this is important) : 
“Especially in the case of a manufac- 
turing business, it [The Board of Tax 
Appeals] would hesitate before sub- 
stituting its judgment as to the rea- 
sonableness of corporate accumulation 
for that of the directors.” 


New Taxes: That the need for huge 
sums to meet radical changes in war- 
fare would raise the income tax, was 
beyond any doubt. To what extent is 
partly indicated by the first bill, intro- 
duced by Chairman Robert L. Dough- 
ton of the House Ways & Means Com- 
mittee, which aimed to raise $656,000,- 
000 by increases in income and excise 
taxes. Of this, $226,000,000 would be 
raised by increasing personal and cor- 
porate income taxes 10%. 

The rapid change of events abroad 
and of our own national mind as to 
the extent to which we ought to go to 
provide what we consider an adequate 
defense under the quick alteration of 
the international situation, may, how- 
ever, require an entirely different sum. 
It is hardly likely to be smaller and 
may be much larger. In that case, the 
methods of raising the required amount 
may not follow the outline of the 
Doughton bill at all. 


Readers may feel free to write Mr. 
Dixon, in care of FORBES, on ques- 
tions concerning the subjects he dis- 
cusses in this column. 











Keep Your Copies of 


FORBES 
in this 
Ready Reference Binder 


Holds 12 Copies— 
6 Months’ Supply 


In response to requests from 
readers, we offer the practical 
ready reference binder illustrated 
above. 

Easy to use. No punching or 
marring of magazine. A click and 
the magazine is in place and... 
any issue can be quickly and easily 
removed without disturbing the 
others. 

Attractively designed in dark 
blue simulated grained leather, 
gold stamping. 

Holds 12 issues—a six months’ 
supply. 

Semi - annual index supplied 
FREE beginning July, 1940. 


$1.50 Postage Paid in U. S. 


weeeee Fill In and Mail Today ------ 
FORBES, B-6-15 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Please send me ...... FORBES BINDERS 
including semi-annual index when published. 
Baclowed ia $$... cccccsevses payment in full. 
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“24-HOUR SPARKLE” 
CALLS FOR MILLIONS 
OF smaller BUBBLES! 


Remember this about bubbles—the 
bigger they are, the more carbona- 
tion escapes when they burst—and 
the faster your highball goes flat. 

That’s why Canada Dry makes 
the bubbles in its club soda so small. 
This exclusive pin-point carbonation 
keeps Sparkling Canada Dry Water 
lively 24 hours after 
the bottle’s opened! 
Try it and see! 


Sparkling | 
CANADA DRY 
WATER 


THE CLUB SODA 
WITH PIN-POINT CARBONATION 
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Air-Pockets Ahead 


ECONOMIC EXPERTS attached to the new 
National Defense Advisory Commis- 
sion do not foresee a general war 
boom in the United States. They an- 
ticipate that over the near term, pro- 
duction of war equipment, to a marked 
degree, merely will replace an equal 
amount of peace-time production. 

In the first place, though $4,300,000,- 
000 is immediately available for defense 
purposes, the third quarter of 1940 
necessarily will be devoted largely to 
plans, specifications and _ contracts. 
Meanwhile, the spreading disruption 
of export trade will tend to create 
business air-pockets which the most 
hasty defense spending will, at best, 
hardly more than fill. 

Second, the basic war industries— 
steel, shipbuilding, machine tools, air- 
craft, tractors and tanks—are operat- 
ing close to present capacity. Govern- 
ment arsenals already have abandoned 
the 40-hour week. 


What amounts to an embargo on 
machine tools demonstrates how the 
nation already is taxing the capacity 
of some vital defense industries. To 
what extent the tool embargo will 
choke off shipments to England and 
France still is to be determined. It is 
anticipated that, in administration, 
the embargo will be in some degree se- 
lective, although the authority is in 
hand for a complete stoppage of all 
shipments held to be necessary for 
national defense needs. 

The true nature of the machine-tool 
bottleneck is illustrated by the fact 
that a year ago this industry was oper- 
ating at 144% of the 1923-25 average, 
as reported by the Federal Reserve 
Board. For October, 1939, this index 
was at 170; for March, 1940, at 208. 

Other key industries in defense 
which long have been operating above 
the 1923-25 “normal” are steel blast 
furnaces, 110; stamped enamel ware, 
159; wire work, 156; shipbuilding, 
147; aluminum, 168; textile wearing 
apparel, 119; chemicals, 136; explo- 
sives, 109; rayon, 304; aircraft, 2,074. 

These are the Federal Reserve’s final 
figures for March, 1940, two months 


before the enlarged defense program 
was presented to Congress. 


Caution is urged against excessive 
inventories. European developments 
over the next 30 days will throw new 
clouds upon the world economic out- 
look. Political developments in Eng- 
land portend the total eclipse of private 
property in that area and the conse- 
quent spread of some form of absolute 
statism, under the administration “of 
the Labor Party. The present degree of 
business demoralization throughout the 
Empire hardly is imagined, according 
to London advices. 


Sidney Hillman’s program to train 
1,000,000 youths for war supply ser- 
vices, the first def.nite proposal offered 
by the Defense Advisory Commission, 
centemplates a recasting and enlarge- 
ment of the National Youth Adminis- 
tration, the WPA and the CCC camps. 
Through these agencies, the young men 
would be givea preliminary training 
as air pilots, shop mechanics, signal- 
men, radio operators, photographers, 
automobile repairmen, telegraphers 
and similar behind-the-line forces. 

The President’s contemplated air 
force of 50,000 planes, when and if 
realized, would require a minimum 
ground force of 500,000 maintenance 
mechanics, plus 150,000 trained avi- 
ators. Another corps of 150,000 would 
be required for airport maintenance 
and communications. 

By turning these vast areas of na- 
tional defense over to WPA, NYA and 
CCC, the Chief Executive hopes to free 
the Army and Navy staffs for the 
larger work of supplying the airplanes, 
reserve motors, equipment, clothing 
and cantonments for the contemplated 
increased air force. 


In some quarters, question has been 
raised whether Hillman’s long career 
in clothing and ladies’ garments quali- 
fies him fully for command of the 
pilot-training program. His labor lead- 
ership always has been identified with 
extreme Left-wing activities. 

—LAWRENCE SULLIVAN. 

















They’re first in power, acceleration, economy, endurance—and that’s 


why you find a Valve-in-Head Engine in Chevrolet for ’40 


—the Nation’s Number One Car! 


> 


FIRST ON LAND! 


Worldrecord for automobiles 
. 368.9 miles per hour... 

held by car powered by 
‘Valve-in-Head Engine! 


FIRST ON WATER! 


Worldrecord for power boats 
. 141.74 miles per hour... 

held: by boat powered by 
Valve-in-Head Engine! 


FIRST IN THE AIR! 


World record for airplanes: 
- 469.22 miles per hour 
- held by plane powered 
by Valve-in-Head Engine! 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Sales Corporation, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


_ FIRST AGAIN!" 


EYE IT 


TRY IT 


BUY IT! 
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j pone: business men are looking for ways of getting 
immediate results to offset the increasing cost of doing 
business. They are searching for improvements which 
dig in, right now, in the fight for increased net profits. 

Alert management is finding that fastest, most tangible 
results come from adopting better methods and simplified 
procedures within business itself. That is why Addressograph 
Methods, with a proven record of increasing profits and 
reducing costs in practically every department of business, 
now assume greater importance than ever before. 


A 1940 Addressograph Designed to Meet 
the Business Needs of the 1940's 

If ever office equipment was built to the specifications of 
present business needs, it is this new Class 1900 Addresso- 
graph. It is the result of 45 years’ experience in serving 
business — plus engineering skill which only such expe- 
rience can produce. Designed for many new uses, it affords 
new speed, versatility, convenience, and economies. It supp'e- 
ments the work of other office equipment, bringing new 
all-around efficiency and savings. It is most important to 
management because it is the direct means of putting into 
effect business methods which reduce costs and protect profits. 

Let your nearby Addressograph representative give you 
the complete story in terms of your business. You'll find 
ADDRESSOGRAPH SALES AGENCY listed in principal city 
telephone books. Or, if you prefer, write to “Methods 
Department” at the address shown below. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION 
Cleveland, Ohio 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO 
Sales Agencies in Principal Cities 
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METHODS THAT INCREASE PROFITS 
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